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ANONYMOUS TEXTBOOK 


WRITERS 


QUERIES have frequently been addressed to 
the writer regarding the authors of certain old 
American textbooks whose names have not been 
generally identified. Textbooks without defi- 
nitely identified authors have been more or less 
common throughout the history of American 
education. In fact, the authorship of the first 
textbook in America to have a wide circulation, 
“The New England Primer,” was for a long time 
unknown. Then about 100 years ago several 
popular series of textbooks in various fields 
appeared under the pen name of Peter Parley. 
Other widely used textbooks whose authors were 
not commonly known were the “American Edu- 
cational Readers,” the “Barnes Histories,” 
“Appleton’s Readers,” “Appleton’s Geogra- 
phies,” and “Harper’s Geographies.” 

The purpose of this article is to identify the 
persons who wrote the more important of the 
above-mentioned books and to present brief 
biographies concerning them. 

Benjamin Harris and “The New England 
Primer.” For years the authorship of “The New 
England Primer” remained a mystery which 
defied solution. However, its author eventually 
was definitely established as Benjamin Harris, 
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English printer and writer. Harris was very 
vigorous and partisan in his defense of the 
Protestant religion and in his hatred for the 
Pope. He issued many tracts expressing his 
ideas freely. Several of these resulted in his 
arrest. In spite of previous'difficulties, in 1681 
he printed a “Protestant Petition” which caused 
the court to fine him 500 pounds and ordered 
him put in the pillory. It was customary for 
crowds to stone anyone in the pillory. His wife 
stood by to protect him from such fate, so seur- 
rilous ballads were written about her, one of 
which was entitled the “Protestant Cuckold.” 

He served “above two years a prisoner.’ 

Upon the accession of the Catholic King 
James, Harris felt it safer to leave England. 
He came to Boston and in 1686 opened a book 
and “Coffee, Tee and Chuecaletto” shop by the 
“Town-Pump near the Change.” Here, too, he 
soon issued tracts and broadsides and displeased 
the authorities. In 1690 he issued without per- 
mission the first newspaper printed in America, 
Public Occurrences, which by proclamation was 
suppressed forthwith. 


1Paul L. Ford, ‘‘The New England Primer.’’ 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1899, pp. 26 ff. 
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The exact date when Harris first issued “The 
New England Primer” is not fully established, 
for no known copy of the first edition now exists. 
Paul L. Ford, who spent years of research on 
this matter, states that it first appeared between 
1687 and 1690. To produce it, Harris did not 
have to do much work, because before coming 
to New England he had published “The Protes- 
Tutor.” 
made. He greatly abridged the “Tutor,” so as 


to make it more salable to the people in New 


tant Several changes, however, were 


England, who were rather poor at the time. 
Too, he gave it school-textbook form, for New 
England at the time had publie schools in which 
it could be used while England did not. To ap- 
peal to loeal pride, he renamed it “The New 
England Primer.” Probably the reason why he 


omitted his name as author was because the 
given title would result in wider adoptions than 
if he had ealled it “The Harris Primer.” 

The book had exclusive use in New England 
for over a century and had considerable sale 
for more than another half century. It was also 
reprinted and sold in all the other colonies. An 
estimate places its total sale at about 3,000,000 
copies. Since there were no copyright laws in 
those early years, local printers in nearly every 
town and city reprinted and sold it. 

Alias, Peter Parley. 
monly used American textbooks a century ago 


were the Peter Parley books, particularly popu- 


Among the most com- 


Peter Parley was Samuel 
Griswold (1793-1860). His father 
was the Reverend Samuel Goodrich, pastor of 


lar in certain fields. 
Goodrich 


the Ridgefield (Conn.) Congregational Church, 
at the time of his son’s birth. Several related 
Goodriches were notable ministers and educators 
in New England. One cousin was Chauncey A. 
Goodrich, also author of famous textbooks, the 
son-in-law of Noah Webster, who continued to 


Webster “Dictionary” after Noah’s 


” 


revise the 
death. 
Apparently his father’s meager ministerial 
salary prevented him from sending young Sam- 
uel to college. An elementary education com- 
prised his formal schooling. He was largely 
self educated. At fifteen he left home to be a 
merchant's clerk in Danbury and Hartford. At 
twenty-three he ventured into the publishing 
business. In 1823-24 he England, 
France, Holland, and Germany, meeting many 


visited 
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In 1826 he moved 
his publishing business to Boston. 

Soon after his return from Europe, the Peter 
Parley publications began to appear. The first 
was “The Tales of Peter Parley about America,” 
in 1827. It is believed that the idea for such 
“Tales” was suggested to him by Hannah More, 

This 
about 


notable people on the trip. 


a famous English educator and writer. 
book followed by “Tales” 
Europe, Africa, Asia, the sea, and other mis- 
About 100 in all appeared. 


was soon 
cellaneous subjects. 
Peter Parley was personified as a kindly old 
gentleman talking to priggishly curious children 


about these various subjects in the form of 
“Tales.” This was sugar-coating education. 


These books enjoyed a wide sale and were imi- 
tated in both America and England. 

In 1828 he founded and edited The Token, a 
magazine which was continued for fifteen years 
and to which some of the most famous writers 
of America contributed, including Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Greeley. 

All this work by Goodrich made him widely 
known and brought him into contact with many 
prominent people. In 1837 he was elected to 
the Massachusetts legislature, and in 1851 he 
was appointed to be the American Consul in 
Paris. Upon his return to America he took up 
residence in New York City, where he lived 
for the remainder of his life. 

Our particular interest in him, however, lies 
in the fact that he also produced many school 
textbooks. He published most of his textbooks 
under the name of Peter Parley probably be- 
cause he wished to capitalize on the reputation 
already gained under that name through the 
fame of his “Tales.” Goodrich may be ealled 
America’s first professional textbook writer, in 
that he made writing textbooks and books for 
children a life work. He wrote these textbooks 
in many subject fields, and in most of these 
fields he wrote hooks under a number of titles. 
His textbooks in history appeared under more 
than twenty titles, in addition to the various 
historical tales nientioned above. Those appear- 
ing in many editions were “The First Book of 
History for Children and Youth” (1831), “A 
Pictorial History of the United States,” “Peter 
Parley’s Common School History,” and “Peter 
Parley’s Universal History.” Two of the above 
books were also published in French in Paris. 
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He wrote at least nine titles in the field of 
geography in addition to his geographical tales. 
The best known probably was his “Malte-Brun 
School Geography,” which first appeared in 
1830. In 1833 he wrote “Parley’s Arithmetic” 
and “Parley’s Spelling Book.” These appar- 
ently never became very popular. In 1839 he 
wrote a series of four school readers and later 
added a fifth. These appeared in several edi- 
tions. In 1842 he wrote “A Pietorial Natural 
History” and a text in civies entitled “The 
Young American.” In 1844-5 he produced “A 
Glance at Philosophy” and a “Book of Litera- 
ture, with Specimens.” The of these 
books attests to the versatility of Goodrich. 
The present writer possesses copies of most of 
these books and can say that all of them were 
so written as to appeal to children. 

In the late 1850’s a writer published in the 
Boston Courier a series of articles entitled the 
“Veritable Peter Parley,” claiming that the real 
Peter Parley was “the late deceased Mr. S. Ket- 
tell.” Goodrich, in his autobiography, “Recol- 
lections of a Lifetime,” published in 1858, re- 
After list- 
ing the works which he had either written or 
edited, he said: 


scope 


plied in detail to these accusations. 


I thus stand before the public as the author and 
editor of about one hundred and seventy volumes— 
one hundred and sixteen bearing the name of Peter 
Parley. Of all these, about seven millions of vol- 
umes have been sold: about three hundred thousand 
volumes are now sold annually. 


He also listed in detail the American and 
English Peter Parley “counterfeits and imposi- 
tions.” Goodrich lived for twelve years after 
writing his “Recollections,” and published still 
other books before his death. 

Joel Dorman Steele. Thousands of living 
Americans still clearly recall Barnes’s “A Brief 
History of the United States.” Some remember 
it with respect, saying that one really learned 
the facts about the history of the United States 
from it; others remember it with disdain, dis- 
crediting it as mere meaningless chronology 
which they were forced to memorize. Regard- 
less of which of the two views one takes, it 
was a book long remembered by those who 
studied it. But how many knew that it was 
not written by anyone named Barnes? It was 
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written by Joel Dorman Steele and Esther 
Baker, later his wife. 

Steele (1836-1886) was born in Lima, New 
York, the itinerant Methodist 
preacher. He attended the Boys’ Classical In- 


stitute at Anthon for two years and then fin- 


son of an 


ished his secondary education at the Troy Boys’ 
He was graduated from Genesee 
1858. 
Next, he became teacher and principal in Mexico 
Academy, New York. 
the Union army during the Civil War and was 


Academy. 
College (now Syracuse University) in 
He served as a captain in 
wounded. After his recovery he served as prin- 
cipal and taught science at Newark, New York, 
and also at Elmira. 

While a teacher of science he carefully pre- 
pared his own outlines. It soon occurred to 
him that these might be worth publishing. He 
believed that most of the current science text- 
books were poorly organized and too difficult. 
So in 1867 he began to publish these “outlines,” 
which were really books. The writer has in his 
collection nineteen of his science books in five 
different fields, namely, chemistry, natural phi- 
losophy (physics), geology, zoology, and physi- 
ology. He also wrote one in the field of as- 
tronomy. These books were advertised by the 
publishers, the A. S. Barnes and Company, as 
“The Fourteen Weeks’ Courses in Natural Sci- 
ence, by J. Dorman Steele, A.M., Ph.D.” 

Soon these books enjoyed a very wide sale. 
The books were not large, and so did not seare 
people away from them. All of them were well 
organized, profusely illustrated, and contained 
interesting problems in abundance. The diree- 
tions for the work and for solving the prob- 
lems were definite. A comparison of Steele’s 
books with others of the period readily reveals 
why his books were popular. After his death, 
some of these were revised by his wife and re- 
published even after 1900. However, 
greatest sale was during the 1870’s and 1880's. 

Because of the success of his science books, 
the publishers asked him and his wife to pre- 
pare a book in American history on a similar 
plan. This was done and the book published in 
1871 under their names. 
thought that having his name attached as author 
of a history book would detract from his reputa- 
tion as a science author, so thereafter it and 


their 


However, it was soon 
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“A Brief History of France” appeared as “The 
However, the 
In 1872 he 


Barnes Historical Series.” 
authors were Steele and his wife. 
resigned his public-school work and gave full 
time to textbook writing and editorial work. 


His marriage to Esther Baker, who also had 
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MARION E. HAWES 
igAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


OF 1943 


In preparation for the selection of the “Sixty 
Educational Books of 1943,” as complete a col- 
lection as possible of all materials published in 
the field was obtained from publishers, state and 
city school systems, and edueation organiza- 
tions. A list of these books and pamphlets is 
printed here as a buying guide for libraries, 
teacher training institutions, and school systems, 
and as a bibliographical tool for research. 
Items have been examined for suitability and 
accurate listing, and prices verified through the 
publishers. : 

Only material published in the United States 
General curriculum materials are 
Pro- 


is included. 
included but courses of study are omitted. 
ceedings and yearbooks of organizations are 
listed in Section 31 unless they are built around 
a specific theme which would place them with a 
special subject. It has not been possible to list 
the great amount of material, mostly content, 
for teaching industrial war workers, useful as 
this would be for shopwork teachers in voea- 
tional schools. The Guidance Section has been 
broadened to include group guidance and men- 
tal hygiene. 

Starred titles are those chosen for the “Sixty 
Edueational Books of 1943.” There are only 
thirty-seven books this year. Titles preceded by 
a dagger are those books which evaluators con- 
sidered good but not top-ranking, of value as 
tools or primarily of current interest only. 

Both selected lists appear in the May Journal 
of the National Education Association and a 
current issue of the Phi Delta Kappan (with 
longer descriptive notes). 

The books are classified as follows: 
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been a teacher, formed a rare companionship. 
She helped him in much of his writing and con- 
tinued to reyise the books after his death. The 
Barnes’ histories, which were really Steele’s, 
continued in wide use until well within the pres- 
ent century. 


By 
JOSEPH L. WHEELER 
OF THE ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE 
MARTHA GUSE 


FIRST ASSISTANT, DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


1. Principles, Philosophy, and Current Trends. 

1A. War and Postwar Education. 

2. Administration and Supervision, 
Surveys. 

3. Finance. 

4. School Plant. 

5. Legislation. 

6A. Educational History. 

6B. Educational Biography. 

7. Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence. 

8. Educational Psychology. 

9. Studies of Childhood and Youth. 

10. Measurement and Evaluation. 

11. School Libraries. 

12. Teachers and Teacher Training. 

13. Audio-Visual Education. 

14, Curriculum and Teaching Methods, Including 
Extra-Curricular Activities and Teaching 
Aids. 

15. Preschool, Kindergarten, and Elementary Edu- 
cation, 

16. Secondary Education. 

17. Language Arts. 

18. Mathematies and Science. 

19. Social Studies, 

20. Art and Music. 

21. Vocational Education. 

22. Guidance and Personnel Service, Including 
Mental Hygiene. 

23. Health, Safety, and Physical Education. 

24. Special Education and Exceptional Children. 

25. Education for Family Life and Consumer Edu- 
cation. 

26. Rural Education. 

27. Negro Education. 

28. Higher Edueation. 

28A. Professional Education. 

29. Adult Education, Including Workers’ Educa- 
tion. 


Including 
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30. Educational Research and General Bibliogra- 
phies, Including Book Selection Aids. 
31. Organization Reports and Proceedings. 


LIST OF EDUCATION BOOKS OF 1943 
(1) PRINCIPLES, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
CURRENT TRENDS 
Amer. Journal of Sociology. Education and the cul- 


tural process (Vol. 48, no. 6). p. 629-790. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $1. 


Benne, K. D. A conception of authority (Cont. to 
educ. no. 895). 227p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 


College. $2.65. 

*Berkson, I. B. Education faces the future; an ap- 
praisal of contemporary movements in education. 
345p. Harper. $3.50. 

Catholic Univ. of Amer. Commission on Amer. Citizen- 
ship. Better men for better times. 125p. The Com- 
mission. $1. 

Central and European Planning Bd. Democratic trends 
in the education of Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugo- 
slavia, Poland (Docs. and reports no. 7). Mim. 
3ip. The Bd., 11 W. 42d St., NYC. 

——_—————. A short survey of pre-war education in 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugoslavia, Poland (Does. 
and reports no. 5). Mim. 19p. The Bd. 

Chalmers, G. K. A new view of the world. 23p. Univ. 
of Denver, Social Science Foundation. 5c. 

Chicago. Univ. Round Table. Education for free- 
dom (No. 261). 29p. The Univ. 10c. 

Connecticut. Dept. of Educ. The second hundred years 
(Bul. no. 34). 148p. The Dept. 30c. 

Dodds, H. W. Out of this nettle, danger. 57p. Prince- 
ton Univ. Press. $1. 

Duggan, Stephen. A professor at large. 468p. Mac- 
millan. $4. 

Furnivall, J. S. Educational progress in southeast Asia 
(Inquiry ser.). 186p. Inst. of Pacific Relations. $2. 

Givens, W. E., Zook, G. F., and others. Education for 
freedom (For this we fight, program no. 10). Il1p. 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 
Single copy free. 

+Greene, T. M., Fries, C. C., and others. Liberal edu 
eation re-examined; its role in a democracy. 134p. 
Harper. $2. 

+Hutchins, R. M. “erry for freedom. 108p. La. 
State Univ. Press. $1.50 

+Kandel, I L. The cult of uncertainty (Kappa delta 
pi lecture ser.). 129p. Macmillan. $1.50. 

*Kotsehnig, W. M. Slaves need no leaders ; an answer 
to the fascist challenge to education. 284p. Oxford. 
$2.75. 

MacGowan, Robert. ews oo ge for education. 29p. 
The Author, Fla. Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 
50e. 

Maritain, Jacques. Education at the crossroads. 120p. 
Yale Univ. Free, $2. 

Marshall, James. The freedom to be free. 277p. Day. 
2 50 


Millikan, R. A., Stoddard, A. J., and others. New plans 
for education (For this we “mt program no. 19). 
13p. Twentieth Century Fund. Single copy free. 

+Morrison, H. C. American schools; a critical study 
of our school system. 28p. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. $3. 

Mursell, J. L. Education for American democracy. 
528p. Norton. $3.75. 

NEA. Dept. of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Extending educational opportunity for chil- 
dren, youth, and adults; a discussion guide, by J. C. 
Parker and G. N. Mackensie. Mim. 23p. NEA. 


10¢e. 

Nat. Soe. of College Teachers of Edue. The discipline 
of practical judgment in a democratic society ; \ 
by Clifford Woody (Yearbook, no. 28). 268p. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Practical democracy in 
education. 110p. The Bd. 20c. 

Pennsylvania. Univ. Schoolmen’s Week. Challenges 
to education, war and postwar (Proceedings, v. 30). 
352p. The Univ. $1. 

Reeder, W. G. A first course in education. Rev. ed. 
656p. Maemillan. $3.50. 

+Rivlin, H. N. and Schueler, Herbert, eds. Encyclo- 
vedia of modern education. 902p. Philosophical 
uib., Inc., 15 E. 40th St., NYC. $10. 

Russell, J. D. America’s schools; education in demo- 
cratic citizenship (Problems in Amer. life, unit no. 
16). 62p. Nat. Council for the Social Studies. 30c. 
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Sargent, Porter. War and education. 506p. The 
Author, 11 Beacon St., Boston. $4. 
—~ L. <A boy to educate. 80p. Christopher. 


$1 

Stanford Univ. The humanities look ahead; report of 
the first annual conference. 149p. Stanford Univ. 
Press. $1.75; $1 pa. 

Stecher, Karl. Education for the American people. 
O76. Mason Press, P. O. Box 1103, Macon, Ga. 

U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administration. Education for 
the air age. Proc. 26p. The Author. Free. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Education in Cuba (Bul. 1943, 
no. 1). 90Op. Supt. of Does. 20¢c. 

———_————.___ Intercultural relationships and educa- 
tional problems : a bibliography. Mim. 10p. The 
Office. Free. 

ae Mark. Liberal education. 186p. Holt. 
$2.50. 

*Vickery, W. E. and Cole, 8. G. Intercultural educa- 
tion in American schools; proposed objectives and 
methods (Problems of race = culture in Amer. 
educ. no. 1). 214p. Harper. ; $1 pa. 


(1A) WAR AND POSTWAR EDUCATION 


(SEE ALSO SECTION 9A, CHILDREN IN WARTIME. MATE- 
RIAL RELATING THE WAR TO A SPECIFIC FIELD 
APPEARS UNDER THE SPECIFIC SUBJECT). 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Activities of 

publie schools in the war effort (Edue. research ser- 


vice, cir. no. 1). Proc. 35p. The Assn. 50c. 





. Official report of the convention never 
held. 224p. The Assn. $1. 

Chicago. Univ. Round Table. Germany: its educa- 
tion and re-education (No. 256). 29p. The Univ. 


de. 

Cyr, F. W. The small school in wartime (The small 
school and its community ser. no. 2). 54p. Univ. 
of Nebr. $1. 

Georgia. Dept. of Educ. The Georgia victory school 
program for 1943-44 (Bul. no. 10). 57p. The Dept. 

Internat. Educ. Assembly. Education for international 
security. 30p. Distributed by School Executive 
Magazine. Free. 

Iowa. Dept. of Public Instruction. Victory corps 
series bulletins. The Dept. Free. 

Joint Commission of the Council for Educ. in World 
Citizenship and the London Internat. Assembly. 
Education and the United Nations. 1112p. Amer. 
Council on Public Affairs. §$ 

*Kotschnig, W. M. Slaves need no leaders ; an answer 
to the fascist challenge to education. 284p. Ox- 
ford. $2.75. 

Littell, J. M. Draft’s impact on education (Littell 
digest, no. 28). Mim. 19p. Littell. 50c. 

Missouri. Dept. of Educ. War problems and respon- 
sibilities of Missouri schools. Slp. The Dept. 

*NEA. Edue. Policies Commission. Education and 
the people’s peace. 59p. NEA. 10¢e. 

YEA. Research Div. The nation’s schools after a 
year of war (Research bul. v. 21, no. 2). p. 27-54. 
NEA. 25c. 

Nat. Policy Committee. Memorandum of two Washing- 
ton dinners on education in the armed forces (Nat. 
policy memo. no. 25). 42p. The Committee. 25c. 

New Tools for Learning. New tools for learning about 
war and postwar problems. 64p. The Author, 280 
Madison Ave., NYC 16. Free. 

North Dakota. Dept. of Public Instruction. How can 
North Dakota high schools help solve the farm labor 
problem? 9p. he Dept. Free. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Adjusting 
the public schools to the war effort. Mim. 54p. 
The Dept. 

Reavis, W. C., ed. War and post-war responsibilities 
of American schools (Conf. for administrative offi- 
cers of public and private schools, Proceedings, v. 
6). Proc. 180p. Univ. of Chicago, Dept. of Educ. 

2 


Rufsvold, M. I. World war information; an annotated 
list of current books and pamphlets for teachers, stu- 
dents, and adult discussion groups (Ind. univ. School 
of educ. bul. v. 19, no. 1). 129p. The Univ. 50c. 

Smith, D. V., Handlan, Bertha, and Merideth, Dorothy. 
Free and inexpensive materials on problems of edu- 
eation for the war and reconstruction. Mim. 2S8p. 
Univ. of Minn., Professional Colleges Bookstore. 40c. 

*Stanford Univ. School of Educ. Education in war- 
time and after. 465p. Appleton. $3. 

Strebel, R. F. Education for international freedom 
and justice (J. Richard Street lecture for 1943). 
32p. Syracuse Univ. 50c. 
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Town Meeting. What should our schools teach in war- 


time? (Vol. 8, no. 45). 23p. Amer. Educ. Press. 
10¢ 

Tuition Plan, Inc. Education and the war. 30p. The 
Author, 424 Madison Ave., NYC. 

U. S. Children’s Bur. Programs for the employment of 


youth in wartime agriculture. Mim. 43p. The Bur. 

Free 

S. Office of Civilian Defense. Education in 

time (Pub. 3628). 10p. Supt. of Does. 5c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Handbook on education and the 
war; based on proceedings of the National institute 
on education and the war. 344p. Supt. of Does. 
55e. 


war- 


— 


education in 
recent ref- 


- Planning for post-war 
‘States ; an annotated list of 
The Office. Free. 
Post-war planning for education in 
other countries. Mim. 12p. The Office. Free. 
~ ——. Schools and war gardens; some guides 
and resources. Proc. 11p. The Office. Free. 
- Some early effects of the war 
(Cir. no. 218). 1383p. The 


United 
Mim. Sp. 


the 
erences, 


- upon 

public schools Office. 
Free, 

- Vocational Div. 
problems when the war ends, by J Wright (Leaf- 
let no. 12). 40p. Supt. of Does i6e. 

). S. Oftice of Emergency Management. Library. 
Post war education in Great Britain; a selected list 
of references; comp. by Anita Maltz. Mim. 20p. 
The Office. Free. 
S. Treasury Dept. 


b be ation: il training 


War Finance Div. Educ. Sec- 


tion. Schools at war; handbook for school adminis- 
trators. 3832p. The Dept. Free. 
Univs. Committee on Post-War Internat. Problems. 


Education and world peace (Problem no. 7). 26p. 


The Committee, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 5c. 


(2) ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, 
INCLUDING SURVEYS 

ALSO SECTIONS 38, 4, 
SCHOOL PLANT, 

Amer, Edue, Research Assn. 
tion and supervision of education (Review of educ. 
research, v. 13, no. 4). p. 323-410. The Assn. $1. 

California. Dept. of Edue. Proposal for a state edu- 
cational council (Bul. v. 12, no, 4). 14p. The Dept. 
ree, 

Chicago. Bd. of Edue. 
mittee, Report on the 
and business procedures of the 


AND 5 ON FINANCE, THE 
AND LEGISLATION) 


Organization, administra- 


(SEE 


Administrative 
administrative 
Board 


Survey Com- 
organization 
of education 


of the city of Chicago. TOp. Chicago Assn. of Com- 
merece. Free. Ltd. supply. 

Chicago. Univ. Dept. of Edue. Committee on Field 
Services. Survey report, Highland Park elementary 


schools. Proc. 92p. The Dept. $1 


Clugston, Kate. Cotton or school (Pub. no. 387). 31p. 
Nat. Child Labor Committee.  25ce. 
Connecticut, Dept. of Edue. Bur. of Child Account- 


A handbook for attendance work- 
The Dept. 5e. 
Schools. Final report 


ing and Statistics. 
ers (Bul. no. 30) 3832p. 


Cook Co., Ill. Publie of Cook 


county school survey committee. 17p. County Supt. 
of Schools, Chicago. 
Delaware Conference on Children in a Democracy. A 


child's chance in Delaware. 105p. Del. Citizens 


Assn., Wilmington, Del. Free. 

*Fine, Benj: imin. Educational publicity. 3820p. Har- 
per S$: 

Kentucky. Dept. of Edue. The school lunch program 
(Edue. bul. v. 11, no. 8). p. 460-485. The Dept. 


Free to schools. 
tKoopman, G. R., Miel, Alice, 
mocracy in school administration. 


and Misner, P. J. De- 
330p. Appleton. 





Securing trained administrators for the 
publie schools of Kentucky (Educ, bul. v. 11, no. 7). 
p. 359-458. Ky. Dept. of Edue. Free to schools. 

*Melby, E. O., ed. Mobilizing educational resources for 


De 
Lappin, se 





winning the war and the peace (John Dewey soc. 
yearbook, v. 6) 242p. Harper. $2. 
Michigan Public Edue. Study Commission. The im- 


provement of public education in Michigan; a state- 
ment of policy (Report no. 1). 20p. The Commis- 
sion, Lansing, Mich 
Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn, 
- committee on the 
system (Bul. v. 40, no. 2). 27p. 


Report of progress of the 
reorganization of the school 
The Assn. $1 per 


NEA. Dept. 
tion. Leadership at work ; 
NEA. $2. 


of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
fifteenth yearbook. 24S8p. 
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New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Industrial 
and Technical Educ. Improving instruction through 
supervision., 97p. The Bur. $ 

New York (State) Legislature. Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on the State Edue. System. Interim report 
of the New) York city subcommittee concerning ad- 
ministration and financing of that part of the public 
education system of the city of New York under the 
eontrol of that city’s Board of education ( Legisla- 
tive doc. 1943, no. 55). 4499p. F. R. Coudert, Jr., 


Chm., 27 William St., NYC. Free. Ltd. supply. 
Parma, Ohio. | Publie Schools. Looking forward with 
the Parma public schools; a handbook. Mim. unp. 
The Schools, $1 
Peek, Lillian. | Team work on the home front. 35p. 
Univ. of Texas, Hogg Foundation. 25c; free within 
State. 


School Public Relations Assn. Today’s techniques ; suc- 
cessful practices in school public relations; ed. by 
A. H. Rice. | 259p. The Assn. Otis Crosby, Pres., 
1154 B roadway, Detroit. 2.50. 

Simpson, A. D., Porter- Shirley, C. H., and Allen, J. E., 
Jr. Schools! of the people; a report of the coopera- 
tive survey of the heal system of Barrington, Rhode 
Island. 219p. Harvard Univ. Grad. School of Educ. 

Southern States Work-Conference on School 
trative Problems. 
ern states bulletins. 
of Educ., Tallahassee, 


Adminis- 
mngrevies education in the south- 

Morphet, Sec., State Dept. 
Fla. 25¢c ea. 


no. 1. Local responsibility for the organization and 
administration of education. 88p. 
no. 2. Relationships between elementary and secon- 
daty schools and colleges and universities. 
4p. 
no. 3. Building a better South through education. 
100p. 
Tennessee. Univ. Div. of Univ. Extension. A hand- 


book for public school board members of Tennessee 


(Univ. of Tenn. record, Extension ser. v. 19, no. 3). 
35p. The Diy. 50c. 

U. S. Dept. of Commerce. sur. of the Census. Edu- 
cational characteristics of the population of the 
United States, by age: 1940. (Ser. P- no. 4). 
Proc. 14p. The Bur. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Some considerations in educa- 
tional planning for urban communities (Leaflet no. 
66). 388p. Supt. of Does. 10e. 

Williams, Leslie and Robinson, Phillip. Providence 


high school transportation survey with special refer- 
ence to student employment & school hours. Mim. 
3lp. War Transportation Committee, 14 College St., 
Providence, R. I. Free. 


(3) FINANCE 


(SEE SECTION 12 FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES) 

*Burke, A. J. Defensible spending for public schools. 
379p. Columbia Univ. Press. $4.50. 

Grieder, Calvin. A critical analysis of planning of dis- 
bursements in Colorado school districts (Bul. v. 43, 
no. 16). 2383p. Univ. of Colo. Free. 

Holy, T. C. and Pounds, R. L. The disposition of 
school bond issues and special school levies submitted 
in Ohio school districts between January 1 and No- 


vember 2, 1943, inclusive. Mim. 16p. Ohio State 
Univ., Bur. of Educ. Research. 


Indiana State Teachers Assn. Public school expendi- 
tures in Indiana, 1941-1942 (Research service bul. 


no. 1). Proc. 19p. The Assn., 240 Hotel Lincoln, 
Indianapolis. 25c. 
Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Financial support, finan- 


cial ability, and inequalities existing in various school 


systems in Kentucky (Kdue. bul. v. 11, no. 2). 
p. 61-129. The Dept. Free to schools. 

Minnesota. Interim Committee on Educ. Report . 
to the fifty-third legislature. 69p. Minn. State 


Dept. of Educ. 

New York (State) Univ. Public school finances (Bul. 
no. 1255). 160p. The Univ. 85e. 

New York State Educ. Conference Bd. What education 
our money buys. 32p. The Bd., 152 Washington 
Ave., Albany 6. 25c; quantity prices. 

Shepard, E. F. and Wood, W. B. The financing of pub- 
lic schools in Michigan (Mich. govt. studies, no. 13). 


139p. Univ. of Mich. Press. 60c. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Expenditures per pupil in city 
schools, 1940-41 (Cir. no. 214). Proc. 33p. The 
Office. Free. 

(4) SCHOOL PLANT 
The American school and university. 15th ed. 371p. 


Amer. School Pub. Corp. $2.50. 
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Broom, M. E., Thompson, C. E., and Condon, Lozier. 
Improving the classroom environment. 102p. Bd. 
of Educ., El Paso, Texas. $1.60. 

Connecticut. Dept. of Edue. A handbook for school 
bus drivers (Bul. no. 32). 24p. The Dept. 10c. 
Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Planning and financing 
school buildings and grounds (Educ. bul. v. 11, no. 

4). p. 208-224. The Dept. Free to schools. 

Sight Conservation Council of Northern California. Re- 

search Committee. Recommended practices for light- 
ing California schools. Mim. 19p. Calif. State 

Dept. of Educ. Single copy free. 

}). S. Dept. of Commerce. Nat. Bur. of Standards. 
School tables (Simplified practice recommendation, 
R191—-43). 12p. Supt. of Does.  5e. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School building needs (Leaflet 
no. 68). 14p. Supt. of Does. 5e. 

Youngstown, Ohio. James Hillman Junior High 
School. The school plant in service as a civie center. 
Mim. unp. The School. Apply. 


(5) LEGISLATION 


(For TENURE, CERTIFICATION, AND RETIREMENT, SEE 
SECTION 12, TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING) 
Arkansas. Dept. of Educ. The school laws of Arkan- 
sas; comp. by Crawford Greene and G. C. Floyd. 

202p. The Dept. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Laws of 1943 relating to 
the California public school system (Bul. v. 12, no. 
5). 1187p. The Dept. Free. 

Maryland. Dept. of Educ. 1943 general legislation 
=, education in Maryland. Mim. 2383p. The 
Jept. 

NEA. Research Div. High spots in state school legis- 
lation enacted in 1942. Mim. 10p. NEA. Free. 

——_- . ._The school teacher’s day in court. 
Mim. 14p. NEA. Free. 

————————.. State aid to private schools. Mim. 
34p. NEA. 15ce. 

New York (State) Legislature. Joint Committee on 
the State Educ. System. Intermediate report (Legis- 
lative doc. 1943, no. 4). 44p. The Legislature. 

New York (State) Univ. Compulsory education in- 
cluding school census (Bul. no. 1248). 1382p. Univ. 
of the State of N. Y. Press. 15e. 

- . Education in the constitutional con- 
vention 1938. 88p. Univ. of the State of N. Y. 
Press. 

North Carolina. Dept. of Public Instruction. School 
legislation of 1943 (Pub. no. 244). 39p. The Dept. 

Punke, H. H. Law and liability in pupil transporta- 
tion. Proc. 291p. Univ. of Chicago Press. $3. 

Travers, M. A. New Jersey school law as applied to 
classroom teachers and teacher relationships. Proc. 
74p. State Teachers College, Trenton 5, N. J. 50e. 


_ 








(6A) EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Anderson, M. R. A cycle in the celestial kingdom, or 
protestant mission schools for girls in south China. 
365p. Heiter-Starke Printing Co., Mobile, Ala. $2. 

Becker, C. L. Cornell university: founders and the 
founding. 240p. Cornell Univ. Press. $2.75. 

Chesney, A. M. The Johns Hopkins hospital and the 
Johns Hopkins university school of medicine; v. 1, 
Early years, 1867-1893. 3818p. Johns Hopkins 
Press. $3. 

De Marco, R. R. The Italianization of African na- 
tives; government native education in the Italian 
colonies, 1890-1937 (Cont. to edue. no. 880). 150p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $2.35. 

Doggett, L. L. Man and a school; pioneering in higher 
he! at Springfield college. 3SO9p. Assn. Press. 


Fletcher, R. S. A history of Oberlin college from its 
foundation through the Civil War. 2v. The Col- 
lege. $5. 

Gatke, R. M. Chronicles of Willamette; the pioneer 
university of the West. 702p. Binford & Mort, 102 

W. 9th Ave., Portland 9, Ore. $3.75. 

Hope, A. J. Notre Dame; one hundred years. 482p. 
The Univ. Press. $4. 

Hubbart, H. C. Ohio Wesleyan’s first hundred years. 
358p. Ohio Wesleyan Univ. $2. 

Johns Hopkins Univ. School of Medicine. A brief ac- 
count of its founding and of its achievements during 
the first fifty years of its existence. 46p. The 
School. Apply. 

Moxon, R. S. aed Peabody, M. ¢ Twenty-five years ; 
two anniversary sketches of New Jersey college for 
women. 74p. The College. $1; 50c to students 
and alumnae. 
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Richmond, Rebecca. ¢ TO an American place. 
180p. Duell. $2.5¢ 

Spector, Benjamin. A history of Tufts college medical 
school. 414p. Tufts College Medical Alumni Assn., 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston 15. $5. 

Waite, F. C. Western reserve university ; the Hudson 
era. NbA0p. The Univ. Press. $5. 

Ww — Mary. The history of Mary Baldwin college, 
1842-1942. 629p. The College. $3.50. 


(6B) EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Brown, L. i" Apostle of democracy ; the life of Lucy 
Maynard Salmon. 315p. Harper. $3.50. 

Detroit. Public School Staff. Frank Cody: a realist 
in education. 572 2p. Maemillan. $4. 

Dogherty, M. A. ’Seusa me teacher. 155p. Marshall 
Jones Co., Francestown, N. H. $1.75. 

Flexner, Abraham. Henry ‘. Pritchett. 2lip. Co 
lumbia Univ. Press. $2.7 

Gegenheimer, A. F. Wilivom Smith, educator and 
churchman, 1727-1803. (Pa. lives.) 233p. Univ. 
of Pa. Press. $2.50. 

Hollingworth, H. L. Leta Stetter Hollingworth. 
204p. Univ. of Nebr. Press. $2.75 

Johnson, E. R. Life of a university professor; an 
autobiography. 282p. Distributed by Mrs. H. T. 
Nylund, Logan Hall, Univ. of Pa. $2.50. 

*Johnson, Henry. The other side of Main street; a 
history teacher from Sauk Centre. 263p. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $2.75 

Park, C. W. Ambassador to industry; the idea and 
life of Herman Schneider. 3824p. Robbe. $3.50. 

Spinka, Matthew. John Amos Comenius, that. incom- 
parable Moravian. 177p. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$2. 


(7) PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND 
ADOLESCENCE 


Barker, R. G., Kounin, J. S., and Wright, H. F., eds. 
Child behavior and development. 652p. McGraw. 
4 


$4. 
Bowley, A. H. Guiding the normal child, 174p. 
Philosophical Lib., 15 Ek. 40th St., NYC. $3. 
Bradbury, D. E. and Amidon, E. P. Learning to care 
for children. ag Appleton. 96¢e. 
+Breckenridge, M. E. and Vincent, E. L. Child devel- 
opment ; ead and psychological — through 


the school years. 592p. Saunders. $3.2 
Evans, E. ( ‘hildren and you; a primer of ‘child care. 


60p. tall 35e. 

*Gesril, Arnold and lg, F. Infant and child in the 
culture of today; the guidance of development in 
home and nursery school. 399p. Harper. $4. 

Hayes, M. L. A study of the classroom disturbances 
of eighth grade boys and girls (Cont. to edue. no. 
pitta 139p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 
$1.85. 

Hurlock, E. B. Modern ways with children. 3938p 
Whittlesey. $2.75. 

Jones, H. E. Development’ in adolescence. 166p. 
Appleton. $2. 

Machover, Solomon. Cultural and racial variations in 
patterns of intellect (Cont. to edue. no. 875). QI1p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

Pryor, H. B. As the child grows. 400p. Silver. $3. 

Sanford, R. N., Adkins, M. M., and others. Physique, 
personality and scholarship (Mono. vy. 8, no. 1). 
Proc. TO05p. Soe. for Research in Child Develop 
ment, $2. 


(8) EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Clayton, A. S. Emergent mind and education; a study 
of George H. Mead’s biosocial behaviorism ... (Cont. 
to educ. no. 867). 179p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. $2.35. 

Davidson, H. H. Personality and economic back 
ground; a study. of highly intelligent children. Proc. 
189p. King’s Crown Press. $2.25. 

Harrell, R. F. Effect of added thiamine on learning 
(Cont. to educ. no. 877). 55p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $1.75. 

McDade, Sister Mary Teresa Francis. The relation of 
the time-interval and of intelligence to reminiscence 
(Edue. research mono. v. 13, no. 4). 78p. Catholic 
Univ. of Amer. 33. 

McHugh, Gelolo. Changes in I.Q. at the public school 
kindergarten level (Psychologic: al mono. vy. 55, no, 2). 
34p. Amer. Psychological Assn.  75ec. 

Maddy, N. R. Comparison of children’s personality 
traits, attitudes, and intelligence with parental oe- 
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cupation (Genetic apenas mono. v. 27, no. 1). 
65p — Press. $4 

Phoenix, J. ¢ The relation between degree of learning 
and retroactive inhibition (Catholic univ. of Amer. 
Ikeduec. research mono. v. 13, no. 3). 37p. Catholic 
Educ. Press $3 the vol. 

Pignatelli, M. L. A comparative study of mental func- 
tioning patterns of problem and non-problem children 
seven, eight, and nine years of age (Genetic psy- 
chology mono. v. 27, pt. 2). p. 71-162. Journal 
Press, Provincetown, Mass. $4. 

*Stoddard, G. D. The meaning of intelligence. 
Macmillan, $4. 


5O0Ap. 


OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Crawford, M. M. Student folkways and spending at 
Indiana university, 1940-41 (Studies in history, eco- 
nomics and public law, no. 499). 271p. Columbia 
Univ. Press $3.50 

Cronbach, L. J. E xploring the wartime morale of high- 
school youth (Applied psychology mono. no. 1). 
Proc. T9p. Stanford Univ. Press. $1.25. 

David, P. T Postwar youth employment. 172p. 
Amer. Council on Edue. $2 
*Fisher, D. C. Our young folks. 

$2.75 

zInstitute on War and Postwar Problems of Rural Youth 
Migration. Guided rural youth migr alleen in 
action. 25p. NEA. Rural Dept. 


(9) STUDIES 


3829p. Harcourt. 


Williams, C. T. These we teach; a stedy of general 
college students. IS88p. Univ. ‘of Minn. Press. $2. 
(9A) CHILDREN IN WARTIME, INCLUDING 


EXTENDED SCHOOL SERVICES 


C3. 
$1.50. 
California. Dept. of Edue. California program for 
the care of children of working parents (Bul. v. 12, 

no. 6). 125p. The Dept. Free. 

California. Univ. Bur. of Public Administration. 
Wartime nurseries, by Winifred Cobbledick (1943 
legislative problems, no. 2). Mim. 44p. The Univ. 
50e,. 

Connecticut. Dept. of 
Connecticut children 
27p. The Dept. 10ce. 

Anna and Burlingham, D. T. 
191p. Internat. Univ. Press, 
NYC 11. $2; $1.50 pa. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Service Workshop. Extended school 
gram vital to children. Mim. 38p. 
Att.: Maycie Southall. 25c. 

New York (State) Bd. of Social Welfare. 


Children under fire. 87p. Longmans. 


Edue. Div. of Instruction. 
and the war (Bul. no. 33). 


War and chil- 
227 W. 13th St., 


Extended School 
services—a pro- 
The College, 


The effects 


of the war on children. 189p. The Dept.  35c. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Div. of Elementary 
Educ. Extended school services. Mim. Slip. The 
Dept. 

Patri. Angelo. Your children in wartime. 115p. 
Doubleday. $1.50 

Prescott, D. A. Children and the war. 24p. Univ. 


of Texas, Hogg Foundation. 25c; free within state. 

Teachers Union of the City of New York. Safeguard 
their future; a rational approach to the problems of 
juvenile delinquency in wartime. 39p. The Author, 
13 Astor Pl., NYC. Free. 


U. S. Children’s Bur. Community action for children 
in wartime (Pub. no. 295). 9p. Supt. of Does.  5e. 
The selection and training of volun- 


teers in child care (Pub. no. 299). 36p. Supt of 


Does. 100. 


U. S. Library of Congress. Div. of Bibliography. 
Children and war. Rey. ed. Mim. 56p. The Lib. 
Free to institutions. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School children and the war 


series leaflets. Supt of Does. 
no. 1. School services for 
mothers. 6p.  5e. 
no. 2. All-day school programs for 
working mothers. 12p.  5e. 


children of working 


children of 


no. 3. Nursery schools vital to America’s war effort. 
12p. 5c. 

no. 4. Food time—a good time at school. 13p. 5e. 

no. 5. Training high-school students for wartime 
service to children. 60p. 10c. 

no. 6. Meeting children’s emotional disorders at 


school. 16p.  5e. 
no. 7. Recreation and other activities in the all-day 
school program. 39p. 10c. 
Juvenile } m ‘linquency and the schools in war- 
time. 26p. 10c. 


no, 8. 
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(10) MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 


(TESTING IN SPECIFIC SUBJECTS IS WITH THE SUBJECT) 
Boyd, G. R. The construction of an instrument for 
measuring attitudes toward desirable food practices 
(Bul. v. 16, no. 1). 89p. Univ. of Ky., College of 
Idue., Bur. of School Services. 50c. 
Broadley, M. E. Square pegs in square holes. 211p. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 
Connecticut. Dept. of Educ. 
How to use psychological 


Div. of Instruction. 
service in the schools 


(Bul. no. 29). 1138p. The Dept. 90c. 
Educ. Records Bur. Functions of the Educational 


records bureau in comparable measurement (Sup. bul. 

H). Proc. 29p. The Bur. 25c. 

————_ . 1948 achievement testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies (Bul. 
no. 38). Proc. 53p. The Bur. $1.50. 

a . 1942 fall testing program in indepen- 
dent schools and supplementary studies (Bul. no. 
37). Proc. 50p. The Bur. . 

*Greene, H. A., Jorgensen, A. N., and Gerberich, J. R. 
Measurement and evaluation in the secondary school. 
Rey. ed. of The use and ‘ee oe of high school 
tests. 670p. Longmans. 83.75. 

Hamalainen, A. E. An appraisal of anecdotal records 
(Cont. to eduec. no. 891). S87p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $1.85. 

Iowa. State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. Report of 
the sophomore testing program, spring 1942 (Re- 
search report, no. 45). Mim. 46p. rhe College. 

Newcomb, T. M. Personality and social change; atti- 
tude formation in a student community. 225p. 
Dryden. $2.50. 

*Remmers, H. H. 








and Gage, N. L. Educational Ee 
surement and evaluation. 580p. Harper. $3.25 

South Dakota State College. Dept. of Educ. Research 
and Measurement. Studies in higher education I. 
Mim. 110p. The College. Free. 

Tschechtelin, Sister M. Amatora. An investigation of 
some elements of teachers’ and pupils’ personalities 
(Studies in higher edue. no. 48). 89p. Purdue 
Univ. Div. of Educ. Ref. $1. 

Woody, Clifford and Gatien, Raoul. The sophomore 
and freshman testing program in the accredited high 
schools of Michigan 1942 (Bul. no, 155). 197p. 
Univ. of Mich., School of Educ., Bur. of Educ. Ref. 
and Research. $1.25. 


(11) SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


(For BooK SELECTION AIDS, SEE SECTION 30). 
Amer. Lib. Assn. Bd. of Salaries. Classification and 
pay plans for libraries in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Mim. 3v. Amer. Lib. Assn. v. 1, $1.25; 
Vv. 2 $1.70; V. 3, S200. 
Barcus, T. R. Carnegie corporation and college libra- 
ries, 1938-1943 59p. Carnegie Corp. of N. Free. 
*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. The library in gen- 
eral education ; forty-second yearbook, pt. II. 383p. 
Univ. of Chicago, Dept. of E duc. $3; $2.25 pa. 


(12) TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Basic salary 
schedules for principals in regular ~ schools and 
special schools in 70 school systems in cities over 
100,000 in population, 1942-43 (Educ. research ser- 
vice, cir. no. 8). Proc. 3838p. The Assn. 50c. 

—_—_—_—_———.._ Teachers’ salary schedules in 185 
school systems in cities 30,000 to 100,000 in popu- 
lation, 1942-1943 (Edue. research service, cir. no. 
4). Proc. 55p. The Assn. 50c. 

— + —--. eachers’ salary schedules in 74 school 
systems in cities over 100,000 in population, 1942—43 
(Edue. research service, cir. no. 2). Proc. 35p. The 
Assn. 50c. 

Amer. Educ. Research Assn. 
view of educ. research, v. 13, no. 3). p. 209-322. 
The Assn. $1. 

Behrens, H. D. and Bell, J. O. Needed: new ap- 
proaches in studies of teacher success. 21 The 
Author, State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. Free. 
Ltd. supply. 

Blackwell, G. W. Toward community understanding. 
Prepared for the Commission on teacher education. 
98p. Amer. Council on Educ. 75c. 

Butler, V. M., Jewett, I. M., and Stroh, M. M. Better 
selection of better teachers. 110p. Delta Kappa 
Gamma Soc., 1909 Cliff St., Austin, Texas. $1. 

Connecticut. Dept. of Educ. Teachers in Connecticut 
public schools; a rsonnel study (Bul. no. 31). 
117p. The Dept. 5e. 


Teacher personnel (Re- 
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Evans, E. K. So you’re going to teach. Proc. 52p. 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 25c. 
Faulkner, R. N. and Davis, H. E. Teachers enjoy the 


Prepared for the Commission on teacher edu- 


arts. 

eation. 57p. Amer. Council on Educ. 50c. 
Harrington, Wells. Recommendation quality and place- 

ment suecess (Psychological mono. v. 55, no. 


whole no. 252). 62p. Amer. Psychological Assn. 
$6 per vol. 

Hunsinger, Marjorie. The selection of persons to be 
trained as teachers of business subjects (Bul. no. 
30). 3833p. Nat. Assn. of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions. 50c. 

Indiana State Teachers Assn. 
trends handbook (Release no. 1). Mim. 58p. 
Assn. 

Iowa. State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. <A _ study 
of the grades assigned during the 1942-1943 aca- 
demic year by the faculty . .. in courses giving 


The schools and current 
The 


college credit (Research report, no. 46). 25p. The 
College. 
Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Codified regulations, 


teacher education, and certification (Educ. bul. v. 11, 
no. 6). p. 3812-352. The Dept. Free to schools. 
Lass, The organization and management of 
offices in teachers colleges. Mim. 32p. Central 

Missouri State Teachers College. 15e. 

Louisiana. Dept. of Educ. State certification of teach- 
ers, superintendents, supervisors, principals, and 
librarians (Bul. no. 497). 31p. The Dept. 

Martin, T. B. State certification of business instruc- 
tors (Bul. no. 31). 28p. Nat. Assn. of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. 50c. 

Teacher 


Minnesota. Moorhead State Teachers College. 
education in wartime (Bul. ser. 39, no. 3). unp. 
The College. Free. 

Nat. Assn. of Supervisors of Student Teaching. Labo- 


ratory aspects of college courses in education (Year- 
book, v. 23, pt. 1). Proc. 5857p. The Assn. 50c. 

. New forms of in-service teacher educa- 
tion (Yearbook, v. 23, pt. 2). Proc. S6p. The 
Assn. 50c. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure. Court decisions on 
teacher tenure reported in 1942. 39p. NEA. 25c. 

—__—————.. Subjectmatter index of court decisions 
on teacher tenure, 1933-1942. 3lp. NEA. 25e. 

SO Tenure policies and procedures in 
teachers colleges. 3lp. NEA. 25c. 

—_—_—_—_—_——. Wartime aspects of teacher leaves of 
absence. 15p. NEA. 15c. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 
1942-43. 48p. NEA. Apply. 


Official report 


*NEA. Dept. of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion. _ at work; fifteenth yearbook. 248p. 
NEA 2 


Salaries of city school employees, 


NEA Research Div. 
21, no. 1 23p. NEA. 


1942-43 (Research bul. v. 

25¢. 

Social security one state teacher retire- 
Mim. 14p. NEA. 15e. 

———_—_————._ Special salary “tabulations. 
pts. NEA. $5 ea. pt. 

—_—___—_—_——._ Teachers’ salaries 
fare (Research bul. v. 21, no. 4). 
25¢e 
NEA. Research Div. and Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 
Organization workbook. Mim. 48p. NEA. 10e. 

North Carolina. Dept. of Public Instruction. A report 
of conferences on teacher education. Mim. 59p. 


ment benefits. 
Proc. 5 


and the publie wel- 
p. 91-119. NEA. 


The Dept. Free. Ltd. supply. 
Ohio State Univ. College of Edue. Field laboratory 
workshops. 14p. The College. Free. 


teacher selection (Phi 


Romoda, J. J. Eight years o 
no. 1). 39p. 


delta kappa, Alpha phi chap. mono. 
Syracuse Univ. 50c. 

Russell, W. F. 
Teachers college Columbia university. 29p. 
College. 

Salley, R. E. Some factors affecting the supply of and 
demand for pre-school teachers in New York city 
(Cont. to educ. no. 870). 98p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $1.60. 

Southern Univ. and Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 


An interim report to the trustees of 
The 


lege. ng | teacher education programs in 
Negro colleges (Bul. v. 29, no. 4). 93p. The Col- 
lege. Free 


of Educ. 


The teacher-centered school. 84p. 


Springfield, Mass. Bd. Personnel policies. 
39p. The Bd. 
Thompson, Scott. 
Distributed by Mrs. Wilma Morrison, Compton Jr. 

College, Compton, Calif. $1.25. 

Trout, D. M., ed. The education of teachers. 200p. 
Mich. Cooperative Teacher Educ. Study, 113 State 
Office Bldg., Lansing 13, Mich. $1.25. 
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U. S. Office of Edue. Relief of teacher “a by 
state departments of education (Cir. no. 221). 8p. 
The Office. Free. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. Requirement for 
certification of teachers and administrators for ele 
mentary schools, secondary schools, junior colleges. 
8th ed. Mim. unp. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2. 


(13) AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 

(For AIDS IN SPECIFIC SUBJECTS, SEE THE SUBJECT) 

Amer. Council on Educ. Films for America at war: 
supplement number 1 to Selected educational motion 
pictures. 97p. The Council. 

——_—_———.. Motion Picture Project. 
Americas through films and records. 
The Council. Free. 

—————_——._ Recordings Div. 
ings for classroom use. Mim. Alp. 
W. 42d St., NYC. 50c. 

Bathurst, E. G. Phonograph records 
learning in rural elementary schools. 
of the State of N. Y. 60e. 


The other 
2d ed. 48p. 


Educational record- 
The Div., 152 


as an aid to 
171p. Univ. 


Berry, Lola. Radio development in a small city school 
system (Hattie and Luther Nelson memorial lib. 
no. 9). 126p. Meador. $1.50. 


The world of 
program no. 9). 
Organization of 


Disney, Walt, Fly, J. L., and others. 
sight and sound (For this we fight, 
llp. Commission to Study the 
Peace. Single copy free. 

Donovan, Elizabeth and Haskew, L. D. 
ings in teaching. unp. Ga. Committee on Sound 
Recordings for Schools, State Dept. of Educ. Free. 

Edue. Screen. 1000 and one; the blue book of non- 


Using record 


theatrical films (19th annual ed.). 136p. The 
Author, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago. 75e; 25¢ to sub- 
scribers. 

Florida. Dept. of Educ. Lessons from life; a survey 


of some visual education opportunities in the Florida 
curriculum (Bul. no. 44). Mim. 82 p. The Dept. 

Goodman, D. J. Comparative effectiveness of pictorial 
teaching materials (Research cont. to safety educ. 
v. 4, no. 1). 30p. N. Y. Univ., Center for Safety 
Edue. 35e. 
Institute for Edue. by Radio. Education on the air; 
thirteenth yearbook. 310p. Ohio State Univ. $3. 
Losey, Mary. Films for the community in wartime. 
78p. Nat. Bd. of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 
Fifth Ave., NYC. 50c. 

Ohio State Univ. Evaluation of School Broadcasts. 
Adolescent personality and radio; some exploratory 
case studies, by Howard Rowland (Bul. no. 61). 


Mim. The Author. 25c. 

Reed, A. A. Radio education pioneering in the mid- 
west (Hattie and Luther Nelson memorial lib. 
no. 8). 128p. Meador. $2. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Radio manual. Mim. 15p. The 
Office. Free. 


(14) CURRICULUM AND TEACHING METH- 
ODS, INCLUDING EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES AND TEACHING AIDS 


(SEE ALSO SECTION 15 FoR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
SECTION 16 FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION, SECTION 
A FOR WARTIME CHANGES, AND SECTION 
30 FOR BIBLIOGRAPHIES). 


Baltimore. Dept. of Educ. Educational adjustments 
to war and post-war conditions. 238p. The Dept. 
$1. 

Baxter, Bernice and Cassidy, Rosalind. Group experi- 
ence ; the democratic way. 218p. Harper. $2.50. 

Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. 
Catalog business-sponsored educational materials. 
a7p. The Committee, 420 Lexington Ave., NYC 17 

; 50% discount to teachers. 
nuitoes E. C. Latin America ; 
structional materials (Practical 
teaching, no. 6). 67p. Columbia Univ., 
College. 60c. 

Florida. Univ. Project in Applied Economics. A pro- 
posal for meeting basic needs with the school pro- 
gram. Mim. 10p. The Univ. Free. 

Follett, Helen. This way to Latin America! 84p. 
Distributed by U. S. Office of Edue., Div. of Inter- 
Amer. Educ. Relations. Free. 

*Gwynn, J. M. Curriculum principles & social trends. 
630p. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Holbrook, Sabra. Children object ! 197p. Viking. $2. 

Meriam, J. L. Activities, projects, units of work cata- 
logued for 1932-1939 (Univ. of Calif. pub. in educ. 
v. 10). Proce. 270p. Univ. of Calif. Press. $1.50 


a source book of in- 
suggestions for 
Teachers 
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Minimum cur- 
Mim. 12p. 


of Publie 
(Bul. no. 


Instruction. 
3008B). 


Michigan Dept. 
riculum bibliography 
The Dept. 10¢ 

Minnesota Univ 
Curriculum Institute. 


Continuation Study. 
Mim. 126p. 


Center for 
General report. 


The Univ., Nelson A. Bossing, Chm. Free. me 
Moseley, Nicholas. Teacher’s manual for military, 
marine, vocational and industrial training. 20S8p. 
Cornell Maritime Press. $2. igh 
NI A Wartime commencement manual. 64p. NEA. 
ne 
NEA Wartime handbook for education. 6383p. The 
Assn de. 
NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. What the schools 





should teach in wartime. 3832p. NEA. 10e. 


New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Industrial and 
Technical Edue. The instructor and his job. Proc. 
2539p. The Bur. $1.50 


of Educ. 
yearbook. 


New York Soc. for the Experimental 
The advancing front of education; 
352p. Thesis Pub. Co., NYC. $2.50. 

Ohio State Univ. College of Educ. Improving class 
room discussion. Mim. 49p. The College. 50c 
plus postage. 

Olson, C. M., Koru, M. H., and Shultz, O. M. Getting 
started in school in meeting basic needs. Mim. 
1108p. Univ. of Fla., Project in Applied Economies. 
30¢ 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of 
curriculum adaptations ; 
teachers (Pa. wartime eduec. program, pt. 2). Mim. 
S5p. The Dept. 

Tireman, L. S. and Watson, Mary. La 
report of the gt community school, 


Study 
1943 


Publie Instruction. Wartime 
a handbook of materials for 


comunidad ; 
1937-1942. 


129p. Univ. of N. Press. $2. 

Twogood, A. P. A briet analysis of the instructor's 
job Mim. 38lp. The Author, Iowa State College. 
25¢ 

U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. The United States 
junior citizens service corps (Pub. 38623).  20p. 
Supt. of Does. 5e. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Inter-American education, by 
Kk. G. Bathurst and H. K. Mackintosh (Bul. 1943, 
no. 2). 66p. Supt. of Does. 15e. 

- - —- Inter-American education demonstra- 
tion centers, report of project January—June 
1942 (Leaflet no. 65). 2383p. Supt. of Does. 10c. 


U.S. War Dept. Teaching devices for special training 
units (Pam no. 20-2). 42p. The Dept. Free. 
- ——. Army instruction (TM21—250). 227p. 
The Dept. 30c. 

tVickery, W. E. and Cole, S. G. 
tion in American schools; proposed objectives and 
methods (Problems of race and culture in Amer, 
educ. no. 1). 214p. Harper. $2; $1 pa. 


Intercultural eduea- 


PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(SEE ALSO SECTION QA, 


Assn. for Childhood Edue. 
school. 28p. The Assn. 


(15) 


CHILDREN IN WARTIME) 
Four- and five-year-olds at 
35e. 


—__—_——_—_—- Toward democratic living at school. 
Sip. The Assn. 35c. 
California Elementary School Principals’ Assn. The 


elementary school faces the problems of migration ; 
fifteenth yearbook. 160p. The Assn. c/o Sarah 
Young, Parker School, Oakland, Calif. $1. 


Connecticut. Dept. of Educ. Div. of Instruction. The 
elementary school of today (Bul. no. 35). 30p. The 
Div. 10¢e. 

East St. Louis, Ill. Publie Schools. A twelve point 


program for elementary education in wartime. Mim. 
27p. The Schools. 

Elsbree, W. S. Pupil progress in the elementary school 
(Practical suggestions for teaching, no. 5). S86p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1; 60¢ pa. 

Florida, Univ. College of Educ. Living and learning 
in the elementary grades; an intimate study of the 


P. K. Yonge laboratory school. 91p. The College. 
ioe 

Franklin, Adele and Benedict, A. E. Play centers for 
school children. 1153p. Morrow. $1.50. 


Herrick, V. E. Hand book for studying an elementary 
school program. Mim. 47p. The Author, Univ. of 
Chieago, Dept. of Edue. 30¢e. 

Hockett, J. A. and Jacobsen, E. W. Modern practices 
in the elementary school. New ed. 346p. Ginn. $3. 

Idaho. Dept. of Edue. Curricular guide—philosophy, 
content, procedure—adaptable to elementary schools 
of Idaho. Mim. 146p. The Dept. Free within 
state 

Lindsay, T. B through the 


Provision for continuity 
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VoL. 59, No. 1531 


selection of curriculum units. The Author, 
Box 4, State College, Miss. , 

Madison, Wis. Publie Schools. The use of charts in 
the primary grades. Mim. 15p. The Schools. 10c. 

Morrison, J. C. and Ruegsegger, Virgil. A scale for 
rating elementary school practice (Bul. no. 1247). 
38p. Univ. of the State of ’. Press. 10c. 

*NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. Ele 
mentary schools: the frontline of democracy ; twenty- 
second yearbook (Nat. elementary principal, v. 22, 
no. 6). p. 245-591. NEA. $2. 

Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
forty-sixth annual convention. 276p. 
gress. $1.50. 

New York (State) Edue. Dept. Div. of Elementary 
Edue. Bur. of Curriculum Development. Exploring 
the environment (Bul. no. 1250). 174p. Univ. of 
the State of N. Y. Press. 35c; free to institutions 
in state. 

New York State Assn. of Elementary Principals. The 
status of the elementary principal in New York state 
(Bul. no. 9). 16p. Distributed by Charles E. Flinn, 


111p. 


Proceedings ; 
The Con- 


1152 Harrison St., Watertown, N. Y. 50c; quantity 
rates. 
Ohio. Dept. of Educ. A wartime focus for Ohio’s ele- 


mentary schools. 3lip. The Dept. 


U. S. Office of Educ. Publications related to elemen- 
tary education. Mim. 1383p. The Office. Free. 
(16) SECONDARY EDUCATION 
*Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Schools and 


manpower—today and tomorrow; twenty-first year- 
book. 4448p. The Assn. $2. 

Anderson, G. L. Adapting the high school to wartime 
and postwar needs (Modern school curriculum ser. 
no. 1). 53p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 50c. 

Ashburn, F. D. Primer for parents; 12 to 
critical school years. 196p. Coward. $2.50. 

Boy Scouts of Amer. High school victory corps and 
seouting. 23p. The Author. 5e. 

Hall, T. O. The effectiveness of secondary school cur- 
ricular offerings in the occupational activities of 
graduates who do not attend accredited institutions 
of higher learning (Edue. bul. v. 11, no. 5). p. 233- 


18—the 
) 


309. Ky. Dept. of Educ. Free to schools. 
Knoxville, Tenn. City Schools. Gearing the high 
school to the war effort. Mim. 19p. The Schools. 


Los Angeles Co., Calif. Public Schools. Wartime ad- 


justments needed in secondary schools. Mim. 58p. 
The Schools. 10c¢c. Ltd. supply. 
MacConnell, ¢ 1., Melby, I. O., and Arndt, C. 0. New 


schools for a new culture. 229p. Harper. $2.50. 
Michigan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum. 
Follow-up of secondary school students (Leads to 
better secondary schools in Mich. no. 1). 7Op. The 
Study, Lansing 2. 25e. 
Mort, P. R. Secondary education as public policy 
+ aaa lecture, 1943). 85p. Harvard Univ. Press. 


Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Secondary- 
school credit for educational experience in military 
service. 32p. The Assn. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. High-school methods with slow 
learners (Research bul. v. 21, no. 3). p. 59-87. 
NEA. 25c. 


Oregon. Supt. of Public Instruction. The victory 
corps program ; a wartime program for high schools. 
Mim. 26p. The Supt. Free. 


*Progressive Educ. Assn. «Commission on the Relation 
of School and College. Thirty schools tell their story 
(Adventure in Amer. educ. v. 5). 802p. Harper. 


$4. 

San Francisco. Unified School District. Curriculum 
foundations for the San Francisco secondary schools. 
109p. The District, 93 Grove St. 

South-Western Pub. Co. Educational and occupational 


follow-up study (Mono. no. 60). 16p. The Co. Free 
to schools. 
Sturtevant, S. M. and Rosenberry, Ethel. Practicing 


the ways 
102p. Columbia Univ., 


of democracy through the girls’ league. 

Teachers College. $1.65. 

Texas Study of Secondary Educ. The first year of the 
study (Bul. no. 1). Mim. 31p. Distributed by 
. G. Umstattd, Coordinator, Univ. of Texas. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Community war services and the 
high-school victory corps (Victory corps ser. pam. 
no. 5). 52p. Supt. of Does. 15c. 


(17) LANGUAGE ARTS 
A. GENERAL 
Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Language arts and fine 


arts (Review of educ. research, v. 13, no. 2). p. 65— 
206. The Assn. $1 
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for Childhood Educ. Learning to speak effee- 
tively. 3lp. The Assn. 35ce. 

Backus, O. L. Speech in education; a guide for the 
classroom teacher. 3858p. Longmans. $2.75. 

tavely, Ernest, comp. A wartime manual for high 
school dramaties directors. Mim. 55p. Nat. Thes- 
pian Dramatic Honor Soc. for High Schools, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. $1. 

Betzner, Jean. Exploring literature with children in 
the elementary school (Practical suggestions for 
teaching, no. 7). T4p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. $1.15; 60¢ pa. 

Cooper, Lane. Experiments 
studies in English, v. 33). 
Press. $2.50. 

Dolch, E. W. Teaching spelling (Ill. English bul. v. 
30, no. 6). 15p. Ill. Assn. of Teachers of English. 
15e. 

Erskine, John. What should teachers of English teach ? 
unp. College English Assn. 15. 

Halbert, M. G. An experimental study of agg 
understanding of instructional materials (Bul. v. 15, 
no. 4). 69p. Univ. of Ky., College of dee. Bur. 
of School Service. 50c. 

Higgs, L. W. Trends in the teaching of literature (III. 
English bul. v. 31, no. 2). 22p. Ill. Assn. of Teach- 
ers of English. 15c. 

Iowa. Dept. of Public Instruction. Spelling and hand- 
writing (Iowa elementary teachers handbook, v. 3). 
59p. The Dept. 

Lowry, H. F., Campbell, O. J., and others. Literature 
in American education. 29p. Modern Language 
Assn. of Amer., Commission on Trends in Educ. 25e. 

Mirrielees, L. B. Teaching composition and literature 
in junior and senior high school. Rey. ed. 69I1p. 
Harcourt. $2.75. 

*Roberts, H. D., Kaulfers, W. V., 
eds. English for social living. 
$3.50. 

Shoemaker, Francis. Aesthetic experience and the hu- 
manities. 339p. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Texas. Univ. <A report on the program of teaching 
English as a second language at the University of 
Texas ... July 5 to August 28, 1943. Mim. 15p. 
The Univ. Free. Ltd. supply. 

U. S. Office of Educ. The communication arts and the 
high-school victory corps. 76p. Supt. of Does. 25e. 


Assn. 


in education (Cornell 
176p. Cornell Univ. 


and Kefauver, G. N., 
366p. McGraw. 


B. READING 


Assn. for Arts in Childhood. They all like to read, by 
F,. J. Thyng (Bul. no. 7). 24p. The Assn. 15e. 
*Bond, G. L. and Bond, Eva. Teaching the child to 

read. 356p. Macemillan. $3. 

California. Dept. of Edue. Teaching reading in the 
secondary school (Bul. v. 12, no. 3). 49p. The 
Dept.  25e. 

Cason, E. B. 
speed of reading ; 
grade level (Cont. to educ. no. 878). 80p. 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.75. 

Claremont Colleges. Reading Conference. 


Mechanical methods for increasing the 
an experimental study at the third 
Columbia 


Eighth er. 


book. Mim. 256p. Claremont Colleges Lib. $2.5( 

*Fernald, G. M. Remedial techniques in basic ches 
subjects. 349p. McGraw. $2.75. 

Flesch, Rudolf. Marks of readable style; a study in 
adult education (Cont. to eduec. no. 897). 69p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 

Gray, W. S., ed. Adapting reading programs to war- 


time needs ; proceedings of the Conference on read- 
ing, volume V (Sup. educ. mono. no. 57). Proc. 
283p. Univ. of Chicago, Dept. of Educ. "$2. 

Hyatt, A. V. The place of oral reading in the school 
program; its history and development from 1880— 
1941 (Cont. to edue. no. 872). 140p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 

Illinois Assn. of Teachers of English. Developing a 
remedial reading program in the high school (Ill. 
English bul. v. 30, no. 4). 15p. The Assn. 15e. 

Indiana. Dept. of Public Instruction. Indiana teach- 
ers look at their reading problems (Research bul. no. 
7). 126p. The Dept. 

Iowa. Dept. of Public Instruction. 
elementary teachers handbook, v. 2). 


Jept. 

+Lamoreaux, L. A. and Lee, D. M. Learning to read 
through experience. 204p. Appleton. $1.50. 

MeNally, H. J. The readibility of certain type sizes 
and forms in sight-saving classes (Cont. to educ. no. 
ogi 71p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 
Ool.do. 

Madison, Wis. 
ing in the elementary 
The Schools. 10c. 


Reading (Iowa 
194p. The 


The place of oral read- 
Mim. 14p. 


Public Schools. 
school program. 
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. Reading abilities basic to effective 
study. Mim. 16p. The Schools. 10e. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Determining readiness 
for reading (Educ. research bul. no. 6). 49p. The 
Bd. 15¢. 

——_————. Grade 1A reading materials on the New 
York city textbook list (Curriculum div. bul. no. 2). 
32p. The Bd. 15c. 

San Francisco. Unified School District. The teaching 
of reading in the San Francisco junior and senior 
high schools. 47p. The District, 93 Grove St. 

Triggs, F. O. Remedial reading; the diagnosis and 
correction of reading difficulties at the college level. 


219p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $2.50. 
C. FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
California Committee for the Study of Educ. Sub- 
committee on Foreign Language. Report. 110p. 
The Committee, H. W. Edwards, Sec., Univ. of Calif. 


50c; plus postage. 

Cheydleur, F. D. Placement tests in foreign languages 
at the University of Wisconsin; a forward step in 
education, 1930-1943 (Bul. ser. no. 2686).  39p. 
Univ. of Wis. 

Klier, F. J. Language teaching in Wisconsin public 
high schools, 1941-42. 78p. Wis. Dept. of Public 
Instruction. Free. 

Modern Language Teachers’ Institute. Modern lan- 
guage teaching in the post war reconstruction of 
education. 56p. Ohio State Univ. Press. T5c; 
quantity prices. 

New York Univ. School of Educ. The foreign lan- 
guage teacher’s responsibility in the war effort: re 
port of the ninth annual Foreign language confer- 
ence. Mim. 56p. N. Y. Univ. Bookstore. 50c. 

Senstius, M. W. A _ survey of aids for the study and 
teaching of the Malay language. 64p. Univ. of 
Mich. Press. 75e. 


(18) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Amer. Council of Science Teachers. Pre-induction 
training (Yearbook). 32p. The Council. $1 mem- 
bership. 

Bergen, Catharine. Some sources of children’s science 
information (Cont. to edue. no. 881). 72p. Colum- 
bia Univ., Teachers College. $1.75. 


Brewer, W. L. Factors affecting student achievement 
and change in a physical science survey course (Cont. 
to educ. no. 868). 78p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. $1.60. 

Brownell, W. A., and Carper, D. V. Learning the mul- 
tiplication combinations (Research studies in edue. 


no. 7). 177p. Duke Univ. Press. $2. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Bur. of Edue. Re- 
search in Science. Report of the workshop for 


science teachers, 1943. Mim. 65p. The 
College. 35e. 
Everote, W. P. 
outcomes of a course in experimental 
secondary-school students (Cont. to edue. no. 
79p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.85 
Howard, F. T. Complexity of mental processes in sci- 
ence testing (Cont. to edue. no. 87 9). 54p. Colum- 


summer, 


Agricultural science to serve youth; 
science for 
901). 


bia Univ., Teachers College. $1.75. 
Iowa. Dept. of Public Instruction. Science and nature 
study (Iowa elementary teachers handbook, v. 5). 


118p. The Dept. 
Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
sory aids in the teaching of mathematics ; 


Multi-sen- 
eighteenth 


yearbook. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $2. _ 
New Jersey. State Teachers College, Montclair. Sci- 
ence; audio-visual and teaching aids. Mim. 43p. 


The College. 75c; free within state. 

Nicholson, E. L. A comparison of two methods of 
teaching arithmetic grades I, II, and III. 122p. 
Univ. of Pa. Lib. 

Orleans, J. S. and Saxe, Emanuel. An analysis of the 
arithmetic knowledge of high school pupils (City 
college research studies in educ. no. 2). 144p. Col- 
lege of the City of N. Y., School of Educ. $1; free 
to libs., schools, and professional agencies. 

Pitluga, G. E. Science excursions into the community ; 
a handbook for teachers of grades four through eight. 


154p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.75. 

Seattle. Public Schools. Mathematics as learned and 

used in the Seattle public schools. 89p. The Schools. 
1.75. 

Smith, H. L. and Eaton, M. T. An analysis of arith- 
metic textbooks (fifth period—1911 to 1940) (Bul. 
v. 19, no. 6). 45p. Ind. Univ., School of Educ. 50c. 

An analysis of arithmetic textbooks 


(fourth period—1881 to 1910) (Bul. v. 19, no. 4). 
62p. Ind. Univ., School of Educ. 50c. 
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(19) SOCIAL STUDIES 


School of Educ. Priorities for elemen- 


Boston Univ. 
Mim. 23p. The School, 


tary school social studies. 
Att: W. L. Chase. 15ce. 

Chase, W. L. Wartime 
tary school (Curriculum ser. no. 3). 
Council for the Social Studies. $1. 

Harvard Univ. Graduate School of Educ. A wartime 
program in social studies for New England schools 
(Harvard workshop ser. no. 3). 34p. The Univ. 
50c. 

McNamara, Sister Justa. The teachability of certain 
concepts in modern European history in the second- 


social studies in the elemen- 
Slip. Nat. 


ary school (Studies in edue. no. 33). 172p. Johns 
Hopkins Press. $2. 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies. Pro- 


ceedings (Vol. 40). 54p. The Council. $1; free 
to members. 

Nat. Council of 
certification for 
schools (Professional 


Standards of 
in high 
The 


Geography Teachers. 
the teaching of geography 
paper, no. 6). 19p. 


Council. Free. 
NEA. Dept. of Rural Edue. Conservation education 
in rural schools; ed. by E. G. Bathurst (Yearbook). 


130p. The Dept. 50c. 

New York (City) Bd. of Edue. Curriculum develop 
ment in the social studies kgn.-9B; progress report 
(Curriculum bul. no. 5). 1120p. The Bd. 


New York (State) Educ. os. Div. of Elementary 
IXduec. Bur. of Curriculum Development. Exploring 


1250). 174p. Univ. ot 
free to institutions 


(Bul. no. 
Press. 35c; 


the environment 
the State of N. Y. 
in state. 


(20) ART AND MUSIC 


Ethel, and others. Art and 
materials for the schools; activities to aid the war 
and the peace (Service center booklet, no. 2). ALSp. 
Progressive Educ. Assn. $1.25; 75ec to members. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Fine Arts Staff. 


Browne, Sibyl, Tyrrell, 


Art education joa the war. 69p. The College. 
$1.60. 

*Mursell, J. L. Musie in American schools. 312p. 
Silver. $2.60. 


Perry, K. F. An experiment with a diversified art 
prentem (Cont. to edue. no. 863). 1638p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 


(21) VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(SEE SECTION 28A FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION) 
A. GENERAL VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Amer. Vocational Assn. Committee on Research and 
Publications. An enlarged program of vocational 
education with special reference to larger adminis- 
trative units. 52p. The Assn. 40c; quantity rates. 

Bass, M. R._ Fifty hints for teachers of vocational 
subjects. Rev. ed. 58p. Amer. Technical Soc. 50c. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Vocational rehabilitation 
for disabled persons in California, by H. D. Hicker. 
Rev. ed. (Bul. v. 12, no. 11). 49p. The Dept. 
Free. 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. Committee on 


Educ. Wartime vocational training. 8p. The 
Author, Free. 

Estabrooke, E. C. and Kareh, R. R. 250 teaching 
techniques. 131p. Bruce. $1.25. 

Good, H. G. Edueation through work. 16p. Epsilon 
Pi Tau, Univ. Station, Box 3111, Columbus, Ohio. 
Free. Ltd. supply. 


Fundamentals of in- 
138p. Good- 


Johnson, W. H. and Fenn, I. M. 
dustrial arts and vocational education. 
heart-Willecox Co. $1.50. 


Kentucky. Dept. of Edue. Vocational war-training in 
Kentucky (Edue. bul. v. 10, no. 11). p. 1226-1268. 
The Dept. Free to gr oe 

+Mays, A. B. and Casberg, H. School-shop adminis- 


tration. 218p. Bruce. "2 2.50. 
Michigan. Bd. of Control “for Vocational Educ. <A 
proposed plan for post-war public vocational educa- 


tion, and utilization of available war production 
worker training facilities and equipment. Proc. 
16p. The Bd. 

Moselev, Nicholas. Teacher's manual for military, 


marine, vocational and industrial training. 208p. 
Cornell Maritime Press. $2. 

Nat. Industrial Conference Bd. Visual aids in indus- 
trial training (Studies in personnel policy, no. 49). 


60p. The Bd., 247 Park Ave., NYC. Apply. 
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*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Vocational educa- 
tion; forty-second yearbook, pt. L bg al Univ. of 
Chicago, Dept. of Educ. $3.25; $2.50 1 

New York (State) Edue. Dept. Bur. of faditeles and 
Technical Educ. Improving instruction through 
supervision. 97p. The Bur. $1. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Industrial and 
Technical Educ. The instructor and his job. Proc. 


239p. The Bur. $1.50. 
Perry, K. F. An experiment with a diversified art 
— (Cont. to educ. no. 863). 163p. Columbia 
niv., Teachers College. $1.85. 
San Francisco. Unified School District. The work 


experience program for the San Francisco schools. 
Mim. 23p. The District, 93 Grove St. 

Schaefer, V. G. Job instruction. 316p. 
$2.50. 

Twogood, A. P. A brief analysis of the instructor’s 
job. Mim. 31p. The Author, Iowa State College. 
25¢ 

U. S. Office of Educ. A partial list of references ; voca- 
tional training classes for war production workers. 
Mim. The Office. Free. 

Aircraft maintenance and repair occupations (Misc. 
3435). 30p. 
Radio maintenance and repair occupations 
3462). 13p. 
Vocational Div. Digest of annual re- 
ports of state boards for vocational education .. . 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1942. Proc. 46p. The 
Div. Free. 


McGraw. 


(Misc. 


——__——. Preemployment trainees and war pro- 

duction (Bul. no. 224). 88p. Supt. of Does. 15e. 

. Vocational training problems when the 

war ends, by J. C. Wright (Leaflet no. 12). 40p. 
Supt. of Does. 10c. 

Vocational Training for War Produc- 

Representative advisory committees 

2801). Mim. 1383p. The Office. 


Army instruction (TM21-250). 227p. 


tion Workers. 
(VE-ND. Misc. 
Free. 

U. S. War Dept. 
The Dept. 30c 

—__—————._ Pre-induction training in vocational 

vocational departments and trade schools 

330). 28p. Supt. of Does. 10c. 

—————_———.. Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch 
and Office of Educ. Div. of Visual Aids for War 
Training. Bibliography of visual aids for pre-induc. 
tion training. 79p. The Div. Free. 

The vocational instructors’ school shop handbook. 176p. 
Vocational-Arts Pub. Co., 238 E. 44th St., NYC. $1. 


B. BUSINESS EDUCATION 


schools, 
(Pe ks. 


Andruss, H. A. Ways to teach bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 2d ed. 3211p. South-Western Pub. Co. 
2.35 


Business education index, 1942 ; ed. by E. H. Hughes. 
Fi Business Educ. World, 270 Madison Ave., NYC. 


Dept. of Educ. 
California (Bul. v. 12, no. 9). 
Free. 


Delta Pi Epsilon. Delta Chapter. Wartime suggestions 
for business teachers (Mono. 59). 57p.  South- 
Western Pub. Co. 50c; free to business teachers. 

tEastern Commercial Teachers Assn. Wartime prob- 
lems in business education; sixteenth yearbook. 
415p. N. Y. Univ. Book Store. $2.50. 

Eells, W. C. Up-grading and out- grading in business 


Distributive education in 
29p. The Dept. 


California. 


education. 39p. South-Western Pub. Co. 50c. 
Freeman, M. H., comp. Bibliography of research 
studies in business education, 1920-1940. 55p. 


Business Educ. World, 270 Madison Ave., NYC. $1. 

Muse, P. F. and Wheland, H. E. Wartime problems 
and adaptations of business education in Ohio schools 
(Business educ. bul. no. 1). 4ip. Ohio State 
Dept. of Educ. 
*Nat. Business Teachers Assn. Effective business edu- 
cation; ninth yearbook. 339p. The Assn. $2.50. 
Osborne, A. E. The relationship between certain psy- 
chological tests and shorthand achievement (Cont. 
to educ. no. 873). 58p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. $1.60. 

Reynolds, Helen. Handbook for studying business edu- 
eation (Bul. no. 29). 24p. Nat. Assn. of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. 50c. 

Rowe, C. E. The writing of infrequently used words in 
shorthand (Cont. to edue. ~¢" ee 90p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.6 


Smith, M. E. Current pubseations in the field of type- 
writing education—1942; a bibliography. Mim. 
30p. W. Va. Univ. 20c. 
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C. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

*Deyoe, G. P. Supervised farming in vocational agri- 
culture. 502p. Interstate, 19-23 N. Jackson St., 
Danville, Ill. $3. 

Hamlin, H. M. and Sanford, C. W. The place of agri- 
culture in the secondary school program (Bul. v. 41, 
no. 12; Univ. high school ser. no. 2). 3837p. Univ. 
of Ill. Free. Ltd. supply. 

Michigan. Bd. of Control for Vocational Educ. Ap- 
prenticeship experiences for prospective teachers of 
vocational agriculture (Bul. no. 283). 13p. The 
Bd. Free. 


(22) GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICE, 
INCLUDING MENTAL HYGIENE 


Allen, W. C. 
bia Univ., Teachers College. 


Cumulative pupil records. 69p. Colum- 


$1.25. 


*Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Schools and 
manpower—today and tomorrow; twenty-first year- 
book. 448p. The Assn. 2 

Amer. Edue. Research Assn. Mental hygiene and 
health Net (Review of educ. research, v. 13, 
no. 5). . 411-530. The Assn. $1. 

Baker, H. e Remedial procedure for unadjusted pupils. 


Public School Pub. Co. 50e. 
Correlates of vocational preferences 
28, pt. 2). p. 101-169. 


Proc. 38p. 

Bradley, W. A. 
(Genetic psychology mono. v. 
Journal Press. 

Cardall, A. J. A wartime guidance program for your 
school (Guidance plans and methods, no. 12). 104p. 
Science Research Associates. ‘ 

+Darley, J. G. Testing and counseling in the high- 
school guidance program (Guidance plans and meth- 
ods, no. 10 and 11). 222p. Science Research Asso- 
ciates. $2.60. 

DuVall, E. W. Personality and social group work ; the 
individual approach. 2384p. Assn. Press. $2.50. 

*Fenton, Norman. Mental hygiene in school practice. 


455p. Stanford Univ. Press. 

Fenton, Norman. School case work manuals. Stan- 
ford Univ. Press. 50c¢ ea. 
no. 1. The counselor’s approach to the home. 32p. 


“> The counselor’s interview with the student. 

36p. 

Fisher, E. J. 
ser. no. 5). 29p. 

Hilton, M. E., ed. 
bibliography (Vol. 5). 67p. 
Women. §$ 


Counseling the foreign student (Pam. 

Inst. of Internat. Educ. Apply. 
Guide to guidance; an annotated 
Nat. Assn. of Deans of 


Horn, C. M. ‘Wartime guidance in vocational educa- 
tion. 22p. Amer. Technical Soc. Free. Ltd. sup- 
ply. 

Indiana. Dept. of Public Instruction. A bibliography 


for a high school wartime guidance and counseling 
program (Bibliog. ser. leaflet no. 1). Mim. 6p. The 
Dept. 50c. 


Maryland. Dept. of Edue. A basie program of gui- 
dance (Md. school bul. v. 25, no. 1). 29p. The 


Dept. 20¢e. 

Nat. Tuberculosis Assn. Building a better world. 11p. 
The Assn. Free, 

New Jersey. State Teachers College, Montclair. War- 
time guidance; a bibliography. Mim. 10p. The Col- 
lege. 15e. 

New York (State) Univ. Out-of-school experiences of 
rural youth : project 3 in the study of pupils enrolled 
in the eighth grade of rural schools during . . .1933— 
34 (Bul. no. 1251). 21ip. Univ. of the State of 
N. ¥. Press. 5c. 

+Slavson, S. R. An introduction to group therapy. 
352p. Commonwealth Fund. $2. 

*Strang, Ruth and Hatcher, Latham. Child develop- 
ment and guidance in rural schools. 218p. Harper. 


$2.50. 

*Strong, E. K., Jr. Vocational interests of men and 
women. 746p. Stanford Univ. Press. 0 

Sturtevant, S. M. and Rosenberry, Ethel. 
the ways of democracy through the girls’ 


Practicing 
league. 


102p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.65. 
Tallman, F. F. Guidance—as a psychiatrist sees it. 
Mim. 13p. Mich. State Bd. of Control for Voca- 


U. S. Office of Educ. Guidance manual for the high- 
school victory corps (Victory corps ser. pam. no. 4). 
37p. Supt. of Does. 20c. 

ea ge ag Div. as books, 1942-— 
43 (Misc. 3059). Sp. The O Free. 

_———-. techn ques of ,~ ™. up study of 
- aaa (Misc. 3038). Mim. 9p. The Office. 

ree. 

Vocational Training for War Produc- 


tion Workers. Occupations for girls and women in 
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wartime; selected references (VE-ND Misc. 3688). 
17p. The Office. Free. 

Vocational Service for Juniors. Directory 
tunities for vocational training in New 


127p. The Service. 


(23) HEALTH, SAFETY, AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Mental hygiene and 
health —— (Review of educ. research, v. 13, 
no. 5). p. 411-530. The Assn. $1. 

Bookwalter, K. W. Further studies of Indiana univer- 
sity motor fitness index (Ind. univ. School of educ. 
bul. v. 19, no. 5). 48p. The Univ. 50e. 

Bookwalter, K. W. and Bookwalter, C. W. A measure 
of motor fitness for college men (Ind. univ. School 
of educ. bul. v. 19, no. 2). 26p. The Univ. 50c. 

*Cassidy, Rosalind and Kozman, H. C. Physical fitness 


of oppor- 
York city. 


for girls. 223p. Barnes. $2. 

Clemson Agricultural College. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. School lunches in two rural com- 
munities, by A. M. Moser (Cir. no. 66). 24p. The 
College. Free. 

Cobb, L. S. A study of the functions of physical edu- 
cation in higher education (Cont. to educ. no. 876). 
176p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 

Maryland. Dept. of Edue. Redirection of physical 


education and recreation teaching activities in war- 
time (Md. school bul. Victory corps ser. no. 3). 
Proc. 112p. The Dept. $1.25. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Welfare Div. The 
school health program (School health mono. no, 12). 
24p. The Co. Free to teachers. 

*Miller, B. W., Bookwalter, K. W., and Schlafer, G. E. 
Physical fitness for boys. 457p. Barnes. $3. 

Nat. Assn. of Physical Educ. for College Women. ‘“Vic- 
tory through fitness’ workshop. 56p. The Assn., 
Dr. Germaine G. Guiot, Iowa State College. $1. 

Ohio. Dept. of Educ. Nutrition for health; oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities for Ohio schools (Cur- 
riculum bul. no. 4). 56p. The Dept. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. Checklist for school safety in 
wartime. Mim. 37p. The Assn. 25e. 

Roe, Anne. A survey of alcohol education in elemen- 
tary and high schools in the United States. 132p. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 4 Hillhouse 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. $1. 

U. S. Food Distribution Administration. Hunger quits 
school (AWI-25). unp. Supt. of Does. 5e. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Handbook on physical fitness for 
students in colleges and universities. 140p. Supt. 
of Does. 25e. 

. Nutrition education in the elementary 
school (Nutrition educ. ser. pam. no. 1). 35p. 
Supt. of Does. 15c. 

—_—_————. Physical fitness through health educa- 
tion for the victory corps (Victory corps ser. pam. 
no. 3). 98p. Supt. of Does. 20ce. 


(24) SPECIAL EDUCATION AND EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN 


Backus, O. L. Speech in education; a guide for the 
classroom teacher. 358p. Longmans. $2.75. 
Duncan, John. The education of the ordinary child; 


Lankhills methods: with schemes of work. 240p. 
Ronald. $3. 

*Fernald, G. M. Remedial techniques in basie school 
subjects. 349p. McGraw. $2.75 


Fitzgerald, J. A. Problems of diagnostic and elemen- 
tary instruction (Bul. v. 39, no. 3). 22p. Nat. 
Catholic Edue. Assn. $1 per year. 

*Hathaway, Winifred. Education and health of the 
dl seeing child. 216p. Columbia Univ. Press. 


Illinois. Commission for Handicapped Children. The 
educable mentally handicapped child in Illinois. 46p. 
The Commission. Free. 

Institute on the Exceptional Child. The outlook for 
the exceptional child in post-war America; proceed- 
ings of the ninth institute. 43p. Woods Schools, 
Child Research Clinic. Free. 

Miller, L. M. A community guidance program to meet 
more fully the needs of crippled youth in the East 
Harlem area. Mim. 120p. The Author, Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1. 

Nat. Soe. for ¢ ‘rippled Children of U. A., Ine. Op- 
portunity. 20p. The Soc., Elyria, Onion Free. 

Oregon. Dept. of Educ. Rep ort... on the number 
and needs of educationally 4 children in 
Oregon. Mim. 29p. The Dept. Ltd. supply. 
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(25) EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE AND 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Amer. Home Economies Assn. How home economics 
teachers help consumers with their wartime prob- 
lems (Consumer educ. service, ser. 7, no. 8). 24p. 
The Assn. 25¢ 

Amer, Vocational Assn. Home Economies Section. The 
carry-over into homes of the teaching of family liv- 
ing to in-school and out-of-school youth. 17p. The 
Assn, 20c; quantity rates. 

Florida. Dept. of Educ. Homemaking education for 
adults and out-of-school youth (Bul. no. 43).  S&8p. 
The Dept. 50ce. 

*Mendenhall, J. kk. and Harap, 
education. S99p. Appleton. $2.50. 

Newark, N. J. Bd. of Educ. Home economies educa- 
tion during wartime. Mim. 16p. The Bd. 
New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Assn. 
sumer education and the secondary school. 
The Assn., L. D. Beers, Plainfield High School, 
field, N. J. 25e. 
New York (City) Bd. 


Henry, eds. Consumer 


Con- 

5l1p. 
Plain- 
Work- 


of Edue. Consumer Educ. 


shop.” Edueation for use. Mim. 29p. Edward 
Reich, Newton high school, Elmhurst, L. I, N. Y. 5e. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Some source materials from gov- 


consumer education 
of Does. 5e. 


wartime 
Supt, 


ernment agencies on 
(Leaflet no. 67). Lip. 


(26) RURAL EDUCATION 
ALSO SECTION 21C, AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION) 
Alabama, Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Planning 
improvement in rural living through the schools, by 
R. Kk. Tidwell (Bul. n. s. no. 256). 1083p. The Bur. 
50e 
Bathurst, E. G. 


(SEE 


Phonograph records as an aid to 


learning in rural elementary schools. 171p. Univ. 
of the State of N. Y. 60ce. 
Clugston, Kate. Cotton or school (Pub. no. 387). Sip. 


Nat. Child Labor 

Committee on Rural Educ. 
by the road. 54p. The Committee, 
Ave., Chicago. Apply. 

Illinois. Western Illinois State Teachers College. The 
McDonough county and western Illinois state teach- 
ers college rural school supervisory project (Bul. v. 
23, no. 2). 44p. The College. 

New York (State) Univ. Out-of-school experiences of 
rural youth: project 3 in the study of pupils en 
rolled in the eighth grade of rural schools during 
.. . 1933-34 (Bul. no. 1251). 21p. Univ. of the 
State of N. Y. Press. 5c. 

Southern Rural Life Conference. The school and the 
earns pattern of country life. 100p. The Conf., 

» Brewton, Exec. See., George Peabody College 
Sie Teachers. Free. 


Committee 25¢e 
Still sits the school house 
5835 Kimbark 


*Strang, Ruth and Hatcher, Latham. Child develop 
ment and guidance in rural schools. 218p. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Tennessee. Dept. of Educ. Living and learning in 
small rural schools. 129p. The Dept. 50c; free 
within state. 

(27) NEGRO EDUCATION 

Alexander, F. M. Education for the needs of the 
Negro in Virginia (John F. Slater fund studies in 
educ. of Negroes, no. 2). 297p. Southern Educ. 


Foundation. $2; $1.50 pa. 


Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Negro education in Ken- 
tucky (Educ. bul. v. 11, no. 3). p. 185-195. The 
Dept. Free to schools. 

MeDill, R. M. The early education of the Negro in 


America, with emphasis on the work of McKee school 
in Tennessee. 54p. The Author, Hastings, Nebr. 
50c. 

Southern Univ. and Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. Improving teacher education programs in 
Negro colleges (Bul. v. 29, no. 4). 93p. The Col- 
lege. Free. 

—___—_—_———. Proceedings and reports, third annual 
conference on Negro education in Louisiana (Bul. v. 
29, no. 2). 174p. The College. Free. 





U. S. Office of Educ. National survey of the higher 
education of Negroes; a summary, by Ambrose 
Caliver (Misc. no. 6, v. 4). 50p. Supt. of Docs. 


15e. 


Statistics of the education of Negroes 
(Cir, no. E 


215). Mim. 8p. The Office. Free 
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(28) HIGHER EDUCATION 


(SEE ALSO SECTION 6A, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY AND 
SECTION 6B, EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY) 

Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars. Committee on 
Special Projects. Fourteenth annual report; enroll- 
ments in and degrees conferred by member institu- 
tions. Proc. 41p. The Assn. 

Amer. College Publicity Assn. 
ceedings of the twenty-sixth annual conference. 
124p. The Assn. $3. 

Amer. Council on Edue. Sound educational credit for 
military experience ; a recommended program. 35p. 


Publicity digest; pro- 


The Council. Free. 

> University of Illinois survey report. 
85p. Univ. of Ill. Press. Free. 

Amer. Lib. Assn. Bd. of Salaries. Classification and 


pay plans for libraries in institutions of higher edu- 


— Mim. 3v. Amer. Lib. Assn. v. 1, $1.25; 
$1.75; v. 3, $2.50. 
pre “of Amer. Colleges. The colleges and the war; 


proceedings of the twenty-ninth annual —— (Bul. 
v. 29, no. 1). 162p. The Assn. $1.50 

Barcus, T. R. Carnegie corporation and college libra- 
ries, 1938-1943. S9p. Carnegie C orp. of N. Free. 

Benezet, L. T. General education in the Soe 
college (Cont. to educ. no. 884). 190p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $2.35. 

Bevis, H. L., Davidson, Carter, and Roadman, E. A. 
The future of the liberal arts college (Wake up Amer. 
no. 183). llp. Amer. Economic Foundation, 295 
Madison Ave., NYC 17. 10c. 

Braisted, P. J. International exchange of students and 
scholars (Hazen pam. no. 7). 27p. Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, Ine. 10c; quantity rates. 

—~—- Religion in higher education 

Edward W. 

quantity rates. 


(Hazen 
pam. no. 1). 2I1p. Hazen Foundation, 


Ine. 10¢; 


California. Dept. of Edue. Statistics of California 
junior colleges (Bul. v. 12, no. 8). 29p. The Dept. 
Free. 


Clarkson, P. S. The liberal arts and the future (Pub. 
v. 9, no. 5). 10p. Clark Univ. Lib. 


Cooper, Lane. Experiments in education (Cornell 
studies in English, v. 33). 176p. Cornell Univ. 
Press. 2.50. 

Drennon, Herbert. The future of the humanities in 
graduate study. 12p. Conf. of Deans of Southern 
Grad. Schools, Tulane Univ. 15e. 


*Eckert, R. E. 
praisal of the general college program. 
of Minn. Press. $2. 

Epler, S. E. Honorary degrees; a survey of their use 
and abuse. 224p. Amer. Council on Public Affairs. 
$3.25 ; $2.75 pa. 

+Greene, T. M., Fries, C. 
eation re-examined : 
Harper. 

Heine- Geldern, Robert. 


Outcomes of general education; an ap- 
210p. Univ. 


C., and others. Liberal edu- 
its role in a democracy. 134p. 


A survey of studies on south- 


east Asia at American universities and colleges. 34p. 
East Indies Inst. of Amer., 15 W. 77th St., NYC. 
25e. 
Hughes, R. M. A manual for trustees of colleges and 
universities. 166p. Iowa State College Press. $2.50. 
fHutchins, R. M. Education for freedom. 108p. La. 


Press. $1.50 

Jones, H. M. Post-war planning for the graduate 
schools. 14p. Conf. of Deans of Southern Grad. 
Schools, Tulane Univ. 15c. 

Jones, L. W. The reconstruction of liberal education 


State Univ. 


erat college bul. v. 11, no. 4). 17p. The 
College. 
Kandel, I. L., ed. Educational yearbook of the Inter- 


national institute of Teachers college, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1943: Higher education in English-speaking 
countries. 297p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 


$3.70. 

Lassalle, Edmundo. Argentina (Higher educ. in Latin 
Amer. v. 1). Mim. 118p. Pan Amer. Union, Div. 
of Intellectual Cooperation. $4 subscription. 

Marsh, C. 8S. Acceleration in the colleges (Studies, ser. 
5, no. 5). 29p. The Council. 25e. 

Merriam, T. W. Religious counseling of college stu- 
dents (Studies, ser. 6, no. 4). 77p. Amer. Council 
on Edue. 50ce. 

Michigan. Univ. Centennial celebration of the Col- 
lege of literature, science, and the arts... 1841-— 
1941. 191p. The Univ. Press. $1.75. 

Minnesota. Univ. Committee on Edue. Research. 
Studies in higher education (Biennial report, 1940— 
42). 126p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $1. 
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Nash, A. S. The university and the modern world. 
312p. Maemillan. $2.50. 

Nef, J. U. The universities look for 
Pantheon Books, Ine., 41 Washington 
50e. 

Newcomb, T. M. 
tude formation in a 
Dryden. $2.50. 

Northwestern Univ. The function of higher educa- 
tion 64p. The Univ. $1. Ltd. supply. 

Russell, J. D. ed. Higher education under war con- 
ditions (Inst. for administrative officers of higher 
institutions, Proceedings v. 15). Proce. 159p. 
Univ. of Chicago, Dept. of Educ. $2. 

Shoemaker, Francis. Aesthetic experience and_ the 
humanities. 3839p. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Spafford, Ivol. Building a curriculum for general 
education; a description of the general college pro- 
gram. 35: 3p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $3. 

Stanford Univ. The humanities look ahead ; report of 
the first annual conference. 149p. Stanford Univ. 
Press. $1.75; $1 pa. 

Texas. Commission on Coordination in Educ. 
and college after the war (Research bul. 
Mim. 11p. The Commission. 5e. 

Town Meeting. Should the government subsidize col- 


unity. 
Sq., 


42p. 
NYC, 
atti- 


225p. 


Personality and social change ; 
student community. 


School 
no. 17). 


lege education after the war? (Vol. 9, no. 32). 23p. 
Amer. Educ. Press. 10¢. 
U. S. Navy Dept. Bur. of Naval Personnel. Confer- 


ence on the navy V-12 program at Columbia uni- 
versity, May 14-15, 1948 (Navy V-12 bul. no. 4). 
86p. The Dept. 
U. S. Office of Educ. 
personnel (Cir. no. 
ree. 
colleges 
ser. pam. 
year 
17p. 


Effects of the war upon college 
217). Mim. 1l4p. The Office. 


through 
defense 


Inter-/ 
universities 


American cooperation 
(Edue. and nat. 
14). 34p. The Office. 15e. 
Land-grant colleges and universities 
ended June 30, 1942 (Cir. no. 220). Proe. 
The Office. Free. 

National survey of the higher educa- 


and 
no. 


tion of Negroes ; a summary, by Ambrose Caliver 
(Mise. no. 6, 4). 50p. Supt. of Does. 15e. 

*Van Doren, nek. Liberal education. 186p. Holt. 
$2.50. 


Werner, O. H. 
versity of 
77p. Univ. of 


A religious welfare survey at the Uni- 
Nebraska, 1941-1943 (Pub. no. 144). 
Nebr., Extension Div., Sales Dept., 


Room 303. 50ce. 
Williams, C. T. These we teach; a study of general 
college students. 188p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $2. 


(28A) PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Gaus, J. M. The Graduate school of design and the 
education of planners. 50p. Harvard Univ., Grad. 
School of Design. Apply. 

Illinois. Univ. Library School. 
‘ation for librarianship (Ill. cont. 
no. 1). 114p. The Univ. Press. $1.50; $1 pa. 

Metcalf, K. D., Russell, J. D., and Obsorn, A. D. The 
program of instruction in library schools (Ill. cont. 
to librarianship, no. 2). 140p. Univ. of Ill. Press. 
$1.50; $1 pa. 

Reece, E. J. Programs for library schools. 
lumbia Univ. Press. 

*Stewart, I. M. The educ 
Maemillan. $3.50. 


Fifty years of edu- 
to librarianship, 


64p. Co- 


ation of nurses. 399p. 


(29) ADULT EDUCATION, INCLUDING 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Amer. Labor Educ. Service. Yearbook of workers’ 
education. 63p. The Service. 50c. 

Cohn, F. M. Workers’ education in war and peace. 
39p. Workers’ Educ. Bur. of Amer., Ine. 15c; 
quantity rates. 

Fisher, Winifred, ed. The people are ready to discuss 
the post-war world. 64p. N. Y. Adult Educ. Coun- 
cil, 254 Fourth Ave., NYC 10. 25e. 

Flesch, Rudolf. Marks of readable style; a study in 
adult education (Cont. to educ. no. 897). 69p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 

Florida. Dept. of Educ. Homemaking education for 
adults and out-of-school youth (Bul. no. 43). 88p. 
The Dept. 50c. 

Hendrickson, Andrew. Trends in public school adult 
education in cities of the United States, 1929-1939. 
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Proc. 1167p. K. W. Given, Agent, 1378 Ardoon St., 
Cleveland 21. $1.50. 

Laubach, F. C. The silent billion speak. 201p. 
Friendship Press. $1; 60c¢ pa. 


Price, R. R. The center for continuation study of the 
University of Minnesota (Studies in univ. extension 
educ. no. 1). unp. Nat. Univ. Extension Assn. 
OR 
25¢. 


Sailer, T. H. P. 


Christian adult education in 


rural 
214p. $1.25 


Asia and Africa. Friendship Press. $1.25; 
75¢ pa. 


Thompson, C. O. University extension in adult edu- 
eation. Proc. 322p. Nat. Univ. Extension Assn. 
») 

U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service. Intro- 


U. 
Ww 


(30) EDUCATIONAL RES 


Amer. 
of educational periodicals. 


Heller, 


duction to citizenship education. 49p. Supt. of 


Does. 10c. 


S. War Dept. Teaching devices for special training 


units (Pam. no. 20-2). 42p. The Dept. Free. 
oodward, Emily. Forums, why and how. 112p. 
Univ. of Ga. Press. $2. 


ARCH AND GEN- 
ERAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES, INCLUDING 
BOOK SELECTION AIDS 


of School Administrators. Classified list 
Proc. 32p. The Assn. 
. Questionnaire studies completed—bib- 
liography no. 14 (Educ. research service, cir. no. 7). 
lip. The Assn. 25e. 

F. M. and Welch, B. J. 
courses in high schools (Ohio conf. 


Assn. 


Books for wartime 
on reading, bul. 


no. 4). 25p. Ohio State Univ. Press. 25ce. 

Joint Committee of the Amer. Lib. Assn., NEA., and 
Nat. Council of Teachers of E nglish. A basic book 
collection for elementary grades. 133p. Amer. Lib. 
Assn. $2. 

Kentucky. Univ. College of Edue. Bur. of School 
Service. Theses in education, 1937-1943 (Bul. v. 
15, no. 3). 59p. The Bur. 50c. 

Louisiana. Dept. of Educ. Teachers on the alert; 
bibliography of professional reading (Bul. no. 501). 
Mim. 1383p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. supply. 

Madison, Wis. Public Schools. Magazines for ele- 
mentary grades. Mim. 17p. The Schools. 10c. 

Nash, Vernon, comp. Educational materials on the 
Orient. Mim. 36p. Progressive Edue. Assn. 35e. 


NEA and Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Pennsylvania 


*Rue, Eloise, comp. 


A reader's guide to 
education. unp. NEA.  5e. 

State College. Abstracts of 
dissertations (Vol. 5). 429p. The College. . 
Subject index to books for inter- 


doctoral 


mediate grades; first supplement. 197p. Amer. 
Lib. Assn. $2.50. 

*Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject index to books for pri- 
mary grades. 236p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $2.50. 

Rufsvold, M. I. World war information; an anno 
tated list of current books and pamphlets for teach- 
ers, students, and adult discussion groups (Ind. 
univ. School of edue. bul. v. 19, no. 1). 129p. The 
Univ. 50e. 

Smith, D. V., Handlan, Bertha, and Merideth, Dorothy. 


and pamphlet s on the Far East. 


government 


. S. Office of Educ. 


Free and inexpensive materials on problems of edu- 
eation for the war and reconstruction. Mim. 28p. 
Univ. of Minn., Professional Colleges Bookstore. 
40¢. 
An annotated list of bibliogra- 
phies in the inter-American field. Mim. 15p. The 
Office. Free. 
An annotated list of inexpensive books 
Mim. 10p. The 
Office. Free. 
An annotated list of inexpensive pub- 
lications on North Africa and the Middle and Near 


East. Proc. 9p. The Office. Free. 

. An annotated list of periodicals on 
the Far East for teachers and librarians. Proc. 
9p. The Office. Free. 

Concerning the other Americas. Mim. 
20p. The Office. Free. 

The Far East; an annotated list of 
available units, courses of study, and other cur- 
ricular material. Rev. ed. Mim. 13p. The Office. 
Free. 


The Far East; an annotated list of 


ublications of use to teachers. 12p. 
The Office. Free. 
. The Far East; annotated sources for 
curriculum materials. Rev. ed. Mim. 14p. The 
Office. Free. 
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(31) ORGANIZATION REPORTS AND 
PROCEEDINGS 


Annual of the 


Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. report 
director. 
American Assn 
Amer. Federation of Teachers. 
Assn. for Childhood Edue. Yearbook. 25c. 
Assn. of Military Schools and Colleges. Proceedings. 
California Assn. of Public School Business Officials. 
Proceedings of special meeting in lieu of sixteenth 
annual convention. 
‘arnegie Corp. of New York. Annual report. 
‘arnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Intercourse and Educ. Annual report. 
‘arnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Annual report 
‘ollege Entrance Examination Bd. 
the executive secretary. 25c. 
‘commonwealth Fund Annual report. 
‘onference of Trustees of Colleges and Univ. 
conference. $2.50. 
Jastern College Personnel Officers. Proceedings. 
duc. Records Bur. Committee on School and College 
Relations. Fourth report. 50c. 
General Educ. Bd. Annual report. 
Institute of Internat. Educ. Annual 
director, 
Kentucky 


of Teachers Colleges. Yearbook. $1. 
Annual convention. 


Div. of 


Annual report of 


Annual 


— 


report of the 

Assn. of 
Proceedings (Univ. of 
16, no. 2). 50e. 

Michigan. Univ. 


a and Secondary Schools. 
Xy., College of educ. bul. v. 


Annual report of the Bureau of co- 


Bwemt@... 
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operation with educational institutions (Official pub 


v. 45, no. 20). 
Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Proceedings. 


= Assn. of Deans and Advisers of Men. Proceed 

ngs. a 

Nat. Assn. of Principals of Schools for Girls. Pro- 
ceedings. 


Nat. Assn. of Public School Business Officials. Pro 
ceedings. $1. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. 
no. 1). $1 subscription. 

Nat. Collegiate Athletic Assn. 


Annual report (Bul. v. 40, 


Proceedings. 


Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Proceed- 
ings. 50c. 

NEA. Future Teachers of Amer. Third yearbook. 
$1. 

Nat. Institutional Teacher Placement Assn. Proceed- 
ings. 


The child’s day in 


New York (City) Bd. of Educ. 
program (Curriculum 


school; planning the daily 
bul. no. 6). 48p. The Bd. 

Nat. Univ. Extension Assn. Proceedings. $1. 

Northwest Assn. of Secondary and High Schools. 
ceedings. Free. 

Pan Amer. Union. Final act of the first conference 
of ministers and directors of education of the Amer- 
ican republics (Congress and conf. ser. no. 45). 25e. 

Rockefeller Foundation. Annual report. 

—_—————.. A review for 1942. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report. 

Southern Univ. Conference. Minutes of the executive 
committee. 

U. S. Office of Educ. 


Pro- 


Annual reports. 15c. 





YOUTH AND GOVERNMENT 
Joun F. Sty, professor of polities, Princeton 
University, contributed to the February-March 
Bulletin of the Committee on Youth Problems, 
ACK, an important article under the above title 
from which the following quotations are taken: 


A movement to train selected young men for 
moral and political leadership in the determination 
of publie policy has been instituted by the YMCA, 
using the Hi-Y clubs in the nation’s high schools. 

New York State has had a YMCA ‘‘ Youth and 
Government’’ program for seven years. New Jer- 
sey has had one for five years. Maine and Con- 
necticut have started programs. Maryland is or- 
ganizing a program for this spring. 

The procedure of a ‘‘ Youth and Government’’ 
program may be divided roughly into three parts: 

Training: a permanent and continuing process at 
the local level, including parliamentary practice, 
publie debate, bill-drafting and the less systematic 
but more difficult guidance in the preparation of 
materials, the art of policy adjustments, the evalu- 
ation of proposals, and the disciplines of public 
responsibility. 

Practice: a combination of high-school forums, 
publie meetings, and discussion groups, culminating 
in a session of the youth legislature held in the 
state legislative halls. 

Application: applying the training and practice 


to the problems of local communities, through syste- 
matic ‘‘local programs’’ designed to give the added 
experience accompanying active participation in 
public affairs at the local level. 

The training program starts with the opening of 
the high-school term in the fall. The principal 
activity is bill-drafting. Each student selects a 
state or local issue, studies its needs and implica- 
tions, consults with public officials, and prepares 
one or more bills. Careful attention is given to 
form and constitutionality, and existing laws are 
searched for conflicts of policy and procedures. 
Discussions are held by members of the clubs and 
the bills tested through conferences with citizens 
and public officials. 

Later in the fall, usually in December or January, 
the participating university invites the youth legis- 
lators to be a ‘‘pre-legislative’’ conference. . . . 

The practice program extends from December to 
March. Bill-drafting continues. The youth legis- 
lators become the responsible leaders of each Hi-Y 
Club, and decide upon the bills to be developed and 
subsequently presented for passage in the youth 
legislature. ... 

In the spring, usually in March, a second pre- 
legislative session is held by the participating uni- 
versity. This is similar to the first session, but the 
program is built around the interests that have 
developed throughout the year. At this session, 
state officers are elected, from nominations sub- 
mitted by a special committee on nominations, to 
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preside over the legislative session at the state 
capitol in April. ... 

The application portion of the program is devel- 
oped intensely during the last few months of the 
school year. The purpose of this phase of the work 
is to permit Hi-Y-Club members to apply the train- 
ing and practice obtained during the fall and spring 
to the problems of their local communities. .. . 


THE 15TH INSTITUTE FOR EDUCA- 
TION BY RADIO 

AFTER lengthy discussion and a poll of its 
members as to the advisability of holding a 
meeting in 1944 under the handicaps of wartime 
conditions, the Institute for Education by Radio, 
the Ohio State University, has announced the 
program of the 15th annual session to be held 
in Columbus, May 5-8. It was the consensus 
of opinion that the “importance of the institute 
in enabling radio to do a significant job in total 
war” warranted the convening of the meetings. 

The program, which embraces general ses- 
sions, sectional meetings, and work-study con- 
ferences and which covers practically all fields 
in educational radio, has enlisted the services 
of a representative group of speakers and 
leaders. 

The first general session, a symposium on 
“How Free Is Radio?” with H. V. Kaltenborn, 
commentator for NBC, presiding, will meet at 
8:00 p.mM., May 5. Among the speakers will be 
E. L. Bushnell, general supervisor of programs, 
Canadian Broadeasting Corporation; Thomas 
R. Carskadon, chairman, Radio Committee, 
American Civil Liberties Union; Edgar Kobak, 
executive vice-president, the Blue Network; and 
J. Harold Ryan, president, National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 

H. B. McCarty, director, Station WHA, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will preside at the second 
general session, “Radio in the War,” Saturday 
morning, May 6. Frank Cillié, of the overseas 
branch of the OWI, will speak on “The Voice 
of America Overseas,” and a symposium on 
“Combat Reporting” will follow. In the after- 
noon there will be discussions of “Agricultural 
and Homemaking Broadcasts,” with Wallace L. 
Kadderly, chief of radio service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as chairman; “Broadeast- 
ing by National Organizations,” Jesse Butcher, 
radio director, United Service Organizations 
and National War Fund, chairman; “Children’s 
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Programs,” Gloria Chandler, of the Children’s 
Theater and Radio, Association of 
Leagues of America, chairman; “Religious 
Broadeasts,” Franklin G. Dunham, of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, chairman; 
“Radio Research,” Matthew N. Chappell, of 
C. E. Hooper, Ine., chairman; “School Broad- 
casting,’ Kathleen N. Lardie, assistant super- 
visor, department of radio education, Detroit 
public schools, chairman; “College Courses in 
Radio,” Kenneth G. Bartlett, director, Radio 
Workshop, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, chair- 
man; “Music Broadeasts,”’ Alton O’Steen, head 
of the department of fine arts, University of 
Alabama, “Radio and Reading,” 
James F. Fullington, professor of English, the 
Ohio State University, chairman; “FM Radio 
and Education,” William D. Boutwell, director, 
information service, U. S. Office of Education, 
chairman; “The Junior Town Meeting,” W. 
Linwood Chase, professor of education, Boston 
University, and Harry D. Lamb, supervisor, 
radio education and speech, Toledo public 
schools, co-chairmen; and “Broadcasts to Wo- 
men,” Ruth Chilton, president, Association of 
Women Directors, NAB, chairman. Saturday 
evening will be given over to sectional meetings. 


Junior 


chairman; 


Sunday morning, the work-study groups that 
began their discussion on Saturday will continue 
their meetings. The general session in the early 
afternoon will be devoted to a consideration of 
“Radio’s Role in Understanding,” with Harvey 
H. Davis, vice-president, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in the chair. At five o’clock, a special 
session will consider “Morale on the Fighting 
Fronts,” Fred Eastman, professor of biography 
and drama, Chicago Theological Seminary, pre- 
siding. 

Under date of April 26, the Columbia Broad- 
easting System announced that CBS would be 
represented, in part, by Lyman Bryson, director 
of education; Mildred Game, editor, “Teacher’s 
Manual,” American School of the Air; Oscar 
Katz, assistant director of research; William N. 
Robson, producer; and Leon Levine, assistant 
director of education. 


THE MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN 
SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB, 
APRIL 20-22 

THE Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, together 
with 14 other educational organizations of the 
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state, met in Ann Arbor, April 20-22. The first 
session, Friday morning, was addressed by Ed- 
ward H. Kraus, dean, College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, University of Michigan, 
president of the club, on “World Responsibili- 
ties of Education,” and by Robert C. Wallace, 
principal and vice-chancellor, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ont. The annual Honors Con- 
voeation of the university following the Friday 
morning session, was addressed by Viscount 
Halifax, British United 
States, who emphasized the urgent necessity of 
agreement on the “pattern of the 


Ambassador to the 


immediate 
future peace,” adding, “‘We must bring the same 
patience to the work of peace as we need today 
in the tasks of war.” Lord Halifax was given 
the honorary LL.D. degree. 

The evening program, with Dean Kraus pre- 
siding, was addressed by Willys R. Peck, of the 
Division of Seienece, Edueation, and Art, De- 
partment of State (formerly minister to Thai- 
land), on the subject, “The Wartime Cultural 
Exchange Program with China.” On Saturday 
morning, an address was given by Carl Joachim 
Hambro, formerly president of the Norwegian 
Parliament and of the League of Nations As- 
sembly. 

On April 20, the fifteenth annual Confer- 
ence on Teacher Education was held “as a part 
of the program of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club.” J. B. Edmonson, dean, Sehool of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, presided. At 
the morning session, certain recommendations of 
the Michigan Teacher Education Study were 
presented by John Emens, director of teacher 
personnel, Detroit publie schools, and certain 
findings of the National Committee on Teacher 
Edueation, by the director of research in child 
development, University Elementary School, 
Ann Arbor. A discussion of these reports was 
led by Cecil V. Millard, acting chairman, de- 
partment of edueation, Michigan State College 
of ,Agriculture and Applied Science. In the 
afternoon, the Bureau of Co-operation with 
Educational Institutions sponsored a discussion 
of problems relating to the adjustment of higher 
institutions to war demands. George Carroth- 
ers, professor of education and director of the 
bureau, was in charge. Later in the afternoon, 
the School of Education held its annual con- 
vocation honoring students planning to enter 
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the teaching profession. Clarence S. Yoakum, 
vice-president of the university, presided, and 
the convocation was addressed by Boyd H. Bode, 
professor of education, the Ohio State Univer- 


sity. 


THE 26TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE DEANS OF MEN 


THE National Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Men met for its 26th annual confer- 
ence in Chicago and Evanston (Ill.), April 12- 
15. The first two days were given over to busi- 
ness meetings, appointments of committees, and 
reports on various surveys. The entire after- 
noon session, April 13, was devoted to a study 
of current and postwar problems of fraternities. 
The dinner meeting at Northwestern University 
was followed by a report on the publication, 
“The Dean of Men’s Viewpoint,” presented by 
George D. Small, dean, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg. Sectional meetings occupied 
the latter part of the evening. 

The morning of April 14 was given over to 
addresses on “The Army Specialized Program 
and Its Implications for Current and Postwar 
Planning,” by Lieutenant Colonel D. H. Gard- 
ner (dean of students, University of Akron, on 
leave), Fifth Service Command, Columbus; 
“The Navy V-12 Program and Its Implications 
for Current and Postwar Personnel Functions,” 
Lieutenant Arthur S. Postle (dean of men, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, on leave), Commanding 
Officer, Navy V-12 Unit, Carson Newman Col- 
lege (Jefferson City, Tenn.); and “Vocational 
Guidance, Training, and Placement of Veter- 
ans,” Arno Nowotny, dean, University of Texas. 
The discussion that followed was led by Fred 
T. Mitchell, dean, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing. 
In the afternoon, Otis MeCreery, dean, State 
College of Washington (Pullman), presented a 
paper, “Extra Curricular Affairs and Their 
Part in Postwar Planning,” and John Bunn, 
dean, Stanford University, “The Academie, Re- 
ligious, and Social Adjustments of the Postwar 
Period.” The discussion was led by E. L. 
Cloyd, dean, State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Raleigh. 

On Saturday morning, April 15, there were 
reports, discussions of sectional meetings, and 
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The 
sessions were adjourned with a meeting of the 
Executive Committee. 


continued discussion of postwar planning. 


THE MAY-JUNE EXAMINATIONS OF 
THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Bruce Uruus, director, aviation education 
service, Civil Aeronautics Administration, sent 
to SCHOOL AND Society under date of April 12 
an announcement of the CAA Examinations on 
Aeronautical Knowledge, for qualified high- 
school pupils in the science of aeronautics. 


Arrangements have now been completed to ex- 
amine students who have prepared themselves for 
the examinations in 1944 and to re-examine stu- 
dents who failed one or more sections of the ex- 
These examina- 
tions may be given in the local high schools any 
time between now and June 30, 1944. 

Applications are to be submitted not later than 
fifteen days preceding the date on which the ex- 
amination is to be given... [and] may be secured 
from state departments of education, regional and 
district offices of the CAA, or from the general 
inspection division of the CAA, Washington, D. C. 


amination in previous attempts. 


STANDARDS FOR THE PART-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT OF SCHOOL 
YOUTH 


Tue War and Navy departments, the Mari- 
time and the War Production 
Board have given their backing, in the interest 
of production, to part-time student-employment 
policies set forth several months ago by the War 
Manpower Commission, the U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
sation, and the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. These four agencies 
indorsed a combined work and 


Commission, 


first named 
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school week of not more than 48 hours and a 
combined work and school day of not more than 
nine hours for 16- and 17-year-olds and urged 
upon manufacturers the observance of such 
standards as a means of making a more efficient 
use of their student workers without serious loss 
to the young people’s schooling. The indorse- 
ment gave support also to other recommenda- 
tions on the use of young workers when they are 
needed. The Children’s Bureau has released the 


following statement: 
oD 


These part-time workers make up a considerable 
part of the present working force of roughly 2,- 
000,000 youths of 16 and 17 years, and failure to 
use many of them efficiently is resulting in a high 
labor turnover as well as a loss to the young people 
in terms of their future. Many, finding the com- 
bined load too great, leave their jobs, but only after 
they have lost out in school. 


Commenting on the action of the four agen- 
cies, Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the WPB, 
said that acceptance of these policies on part- 
time employment of high-school boys and girls 
“would get more war goods produced,” and he 
called upon management and labor to support 


the recommendations. He added: 


Without a limit on hours spent in school and on 
the job, many of these young people carry too 
heavy a load, become discouraged and quit, or, even 
if they stay on the job, are too tired to keep up the 
pace. 
and 17-year-olds is on a sound basis, employers find 
that their student workers hold their interest in the 
job longer and do better while they are on it. In- 


On the other hand, where employment of 16- 


dustry has a long-range interest in keeping these 
young workers in school at least on a part-time 
basis, for we cannot afford to skip a generation 
in drawing upon the schools for our skilled and tech- 
nical forces. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM EARL GREENE, en- 
listment pastor of the Mississippi Baptist State 
Convention, has been elected to sueceed the Rev- 
erend J. L. Boyd as president, Clarke Memorial 
College (Newton, Miss.), June 1. Dr. Boyd, 
who was elected president in 1942, has resigned. 


Joun F. Fox, superintendent of schools, East 


Hartford (Conn.), has been appointed presi- 
dent, Punahou School (Oahu, Hawaii), to sue- 
ceed Oscar F. Shepard, whose intention to re- 
sign at the close of the present academic year 
was reported in ScHoont anp Society, Novem- 
ber 6, 1943. Hillis K. Idleman, principal, East 
Hartford High School, has been elected to suec- 
ceed Dr. Fox. 


L. Mono.y-Naey, director, the School of De- 
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sign of Chicago, has been appointed president 
of the institution, the name of which has been 
changed to the Institute of Design. A Board of 
Directors, with Walter P. Paepecke, president 
of the Container Corporation of America, as 
president, replaces the former sponsoring com- 
mittee. Loyal S. Baker, business officer of the 
school, will remain as secretary-treasurer of the 
institute. Plans of the board inelude enlarge- 
ment of the staff and addition of equipment 
beginning with the summer session in June. 


Hveu Storr Tayitor, David B. Jones pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Princeton University, has 
been appointed dean, Graduate School, to sue- 
Luther P. Eisenhart, who will reach the 
age of retirement, June 30. At the request of 
the Trustees, however, Dr. Eisenhart will con- 
tinue in office until July, 1945, when Dr. Taylor 


ceed 


will assume his new post. This arrangement 
has been necessitated by the war duties of both 
Dr. Eisenhart and Dr. Taylor. 

RopNeEY GILBERT, editorial writer for the New 
York Herald Tribune, has been appointed dean, 
Postgraduate School of Central 
Political Institute (Chungking, China), to sue- 
ceed Harold L. Cross, the first dean, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 16, 1943. 
Chungking as soon as transportation facilities 


Journalism, 


Mr. Gilbert will proceed to 
are available, and Professor Cross will relin- 
quish his duties, June 30. 


Jacos I. HartstTein, assistant professor of 
education and registrar, Yeshiva College (New 
York City), has been named director of the 
Bernard Revel Graduate School of Yeshiva and 
Yeshiva College. According to an announce- 
ment by Samuel Belkin, president, the appoint- 
ment is “the first step in the direction of an 
Hart- 
stein will continue to serve in his earlier eapaci- 
ties and will also assist President Belkin in “the 


expanded graduate school.” Professor 


handling of special assignments and projects 
and the preparation of important reports.” 


WituiamM E. Buatz, professor of child psy- 
chology and director of the Institute of Child 
Study, University of Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed guest professor at the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Ames) 
for the period, June 26-July 14. Dr. Blatz 
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will offer courses in adolescent-adult relation- 
ships and postwar planning for children. 


Cu’EN SuHovu-Y1, formerly of the National 
Peking University and now professor of Chi- 
nese culture at Pomona College (Claremont, 
Calif.), has been appointed visiting lecturer on 
Chinese political theories in the summer session 
of the Graduate School, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Yu-Shan Han, on leave 
as professor of history, St. John’s University 
(Shanghai), will lecture on the history of 
British India. 

Irving G. Wy Luiz, instructor in history, 
Westminster College (New Wilmington, Pa.), 
has been appointed research assistant to Merle 
Curti, professor of history, University of Wis- 
eonsin. Mr. Wyllie will assume his new duties 
in September. 

F. Eimer Poison has been appointed in- 
structor in painting, Haskell Institute (Law- 
rence, Kans.), to succeed Joseph A. Dillstrom. 


JoHN H. Moriarty, a member of the staff 
of the Library of Congress, will sueceed Wil- 
liam M. Hepburn as librarian at Purdue Uni- 
versity when the latter retires, July 30, upon 
reaching the age of seventy years. 


Atv the 35th annual conference of the Private 
Schools Association of the Central States, which 
was reported in ScHoot anv Society, April 1, 
the following officers were elected: F. Alden 
Shaw, headmaster, Detroit Country Day School, 
president; O. N. Wing, dean, Central YMCA 
College High School (Chicago), vice-president ; 
Colonel B. B. Bouton, superintendent, Howe 
(Ind.) Military School, secretary; and E. Fran- 
cis Bowditch, headmaster, Lake Forest (IIl.) 
Academy, treasurer. 


WarrEN B. Mack, head of the department of 
horticulture, the Pennsylvania State College, 
“nationally known for his work in wood en- 
graving, has accepted an associate membership 
in the National Academy of Design.” 


W. H. Cow try, president, Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.), will begin a four-month leave 
of absence in May to “complete a book on the 
present and future of the liberal arts under a 
grant by the Carnegie Corporation.” Thomas 
B. Rudd, controller, will serve as acting presi- 
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dent. A leave has also been granted to Charles 
A. Knudson, dean and director of the college’s 
military program, for service with the OWI. 
John W. Blyth, assistant to Dean Knudson, will 
have directorship of the military program. 
Leaves of absence have been extended for an- 
other year for John H. Moore, professor of 
ethies and religion, and for Michael Angelo 
Heilperin, assistant professor of economics. 
Dr. Moore will continue his work at Swarth- 
more (Pa.) College; Professor Heilperin is 
completing a book on international economics. 


Fern A. GOULDING, assistant professor of 
hygiene, lowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to organize a course in home nursing for 
the American Red Cross. 


LesTeER A. KIRKENDALL, education specialist, 
Veneral Disease Education Institute (Raleigh, 
N. C.), has been appointed specialist in the 
promotion of sex-education, social-hygiene, and 
venereal-disease-education programs in the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


GLEN C. West, whose appointment as execu- 
tive assistant to the director of education, Ohio 
State Department of Education, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, January 29, has been 
appointed supervisor of educational guidance 
in the department, sueceeding C. G. Keck, who 
has returned to the superintendency of schools, 
Shelby, Ohio. 


N. B. Ports, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Scioto County (Ohio), has succeeded 
Edward R. MeCowen in the superintendency. 
Mr. MeCowen has been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.), Naval Reserve, and is stationed 
in Hollywood, Fla. 


Date R. Rice, superintendent of schools, 
Mentor (Ohio), has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools, Lake County, Ohio. 


CoLoNEL Raymonp P. Cook, commandant of 
the Army post at City College (New York), 
was relieved from duty and went on terminal 
leave, April 23. He will be officially retired be- 
cause of age, August 31. 


Currton QO. Pace, headmaster, Shady Side 


Academy (Pittsburgh), has resigned. 


H. Enzo Loop, for thirty-five years superin- 
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tendent of schools, Shelton (Wash.), has re- 
signed. 


Recent Deaths 

JoHN Rosert Epwarp Les, president, the 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanieal College 
(Tallahassee), died, April 6, according to word 
sent to ScHOOL AND Society, April 17, by J. B. 
Bragg, vice-president of the college. Dr. Lee, 
who was seventy-four years old at the time of 
his death, had served as teacher of mathematies 
and languages (1895), Bishop College (Mar- 
shall, Tex.) ; director of the academic depart- 
ment (1915-21), Tuskegee Institute; field 
worker for the National Urban League (1921- 
24); and in the presidency of the Florida in- 
stitution, since 1924. 


ALICE TYLER, dean emeritus, School of Li- 
brary Service, Western Reserve University, 
died, April 18. Miss Tyler had served as 
assistant (1887-93), Deeatur (Ill.) Publie Li- 
brary; catalogue librarian (1895-1900), Cleve- 
land Publie Library; secretary (1900-13), Iowa 
State Library Commission; director (1901-12), 
Iowa Summer Library School, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; and dean (1913-29), School 
of Library Service, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

LEONARD JOHN NUTTALL, JR., superintendent 
of schools, Salt Lake City, died, April 19, at the 
age of fifty-six years. Dr: Nuttall, whose entire 
professional career had been in Utah, had served 
as teacher and principal in elementary schools 
(1906-08) ; critic teacher (1908-09), director of 
training (1922-24), acting president (1926-27), 
dean, College of Education, and professor of 
educational administration (1924-30), Brigham 
Young University; principal (1912-15), Pay- 
son High School, and (1915-16), Spanish Fork 
High School; superintendent of schools (1916- 
19), Iron County, and (1919-22), Nebo School 
District; director of the training schools and 
professor of education (1930-32), University of 
Utah; and superintendent of schools (since 
1932), Salt Lake City. 


EvuGENE Newton Curtis, professor of his- 
tory, Goucher College (Baltimore), died, April 
20, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Curtis 
had served as instructor in history (1915-17), 
University of Wisconsin, and at Goucher Col- 
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lege as assistant professor of history (1917- 
19), associate professor (1919-20), acting dean 
(1919-21), and protessor, since 1920. 


Peter Monro Jack, former chairman of the 
department of rhetoric, University of Michigan, 
and well-known literary critic and lecturer, died, 
April 20, at the age of forty-seven years. Mr. 
Jack, who was born in Banffshire (Seotland), 
came to the United States in 1927 to take the 
post at the university. He remained at Ann 
1930 when he went to New York 
City to continue his writing and to lecture in 
the New School for Social Research, Columbia 
University, Barnard College, the Juillard School 
of Musie, and Briareliff (N. Y.) Junior College. 


Arbor until 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM HERMAN THEODORE 
Dav, president emeritus, Valparaiso (Ind.) Uni- 
versity, died, April 21, at the age of eighty 


years. Dr. Dau, who was a minister of the 


Lutheran Church, had served as_ president 
(1892-99), Coneordia College (Fort Wayne, 


Ind.); pastor (1899-1905), Hammond (Ind.) 
Lutheran Church; professor of theology (1905- 
26), Theological Seminary (St. 
Louis); and president (1926-29), Valparaiso 


Coneordia 


University. 


Artuur HuntInGTton Nason, former 
fesor of English, New York University, died, 
April 22. Dr. 
years old at the time of his death, had served 
as teacher of English in secondary schools and 
in Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.), 1899- 
1903), and in New York University as in- 
structor, assistant professor, associate professor, 
and professor of English (1905-42), and as 
director of the university press, 1916-33. He 


pro- 


Nason, who was sixty-seven 


also served as instructor in English in the Union 
Theological Seminary (New York City), 1910- 


ov 


awl. 


Coming Events 

A NINE-STATE conference of educators to dis- 
cuss postwar education as it concerns return- 
ing war veterans and the policies to be followed 
in aiding them to fit into the educational pro- 
gram will be held at the University of Wiseon- 
sin, May 8-9. “A number of noted educators 
in the universities and in government service 


will be present.” 


Tue department of classical languages, Cor- 
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nell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), will be host 
to a Latin Conference to be held on May 12-13. 
The meetings will be under the supervision of 
Mark E. Hutchinson, Edwin R. and Mary E. 
Mason professor of Latin, of the college. High- 
school and college teachers of Latin from Iowa 
and neighboring states are expected to be in 
attendance. 

THE seventh annual Institute for Wartime 
Traffic Training will be held at Northwestern 
University, June 19-30. Among the many im- 
portant courses are two to be presented, June 
26-30: ‘Administrators’ and High-School In- 
structors’ Course,’ by Amos E. Neyhart, ad- 
ministrative head, Institute of Publie Safety, 
the Pennsylvania State College, and “Training 
School Bus Drivers,” by Norman Key, super- 
visor of school transportation and safety edu- 
cation, publie schools, Jefferson County, Ala. 


THE 18th Iowa Conference on Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education will be held in Iowa 
City, June 21. There will be three sessions 
centered around the theme, “Teens in Transi- 
tion.” At the first meeting, Ralph H. Ojemann, 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
will lead a panel discussion on teen-age prob- 
lems; the luncheon meeting will be addressed 
by Mrs. E. S. Lincoln, state legislative chair- 
man for the Parent-Teacher Association; and 
the final session will have John E. Anderson, 
director, Institute of Child Welfare, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, as the speaker. Inquiries as 
to details of the program may be addressed to 
May Pardee Youtz, W618 East Hall, lowa City. 


PosTWAR EDUCATION will be the theme of the 
14th annual Conference on Curriculum In- 
provement to be held at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), July 
25-26. It is anticipated that more than 100 
speakers, discusion leaders, and panel members 
will participate. No registration or other fees 
are required of those wishing to attend. 
Education in the Magazines 

In The Independent School Bulletin for April 
there is an article by Lieutenant Colonel Thomas 
K. Fisher, A. C., Hq., AAFCTTC, St. Louis, 
entitled “G. I. Lessons in the Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids.” It is the author’s opinion that 
“the teacher in American schools today should 
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learn, from the Army, ways and means of speed- 
ing up and making more effective the process of 
learning. Effective methods of instruction in 
audio-visual aids in the field have been dis- 
covered under the pressure of necessity. 
Educators must drink in, thirstily, vitally ex- 
panded pedagogical techniques.” 


THE May issue of Fortune, in its third see- 
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tion, “America and the Future,” earries two 


articles of especial interest to edueators and 


school administrators. “School for Boys” is a 
discussion of the “importance of ‘private’ or 
‘independent’ schools”; “Andover: A Study in 
Independence” tells the story of this school’s 
uses of its funds, its academic freedom, wartime 


changes in the curriculum, and its headmasters. 





_Ghorter Papers... 


FRUSTRATIOUS JOINS THE PARTY 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE: PERPLEXIDES; SIM- 

PLICUS; FRUSTRATIOUS 

PeRPLEXIDES. May I present my friend, 
Frustratious? I commend him to you as being 
worthy of your confidence. 

Simputicus. It is indeed a pleasure to greet a 
friend of Perplexides. 

Frustratious. I am honored to be in such 
company. By indirection, Simplicus, I feel that 
I am already acquainted with you. I hope you 
do not feel that there is too much in a name. 

Sim. My long-time friend, Perplexides, might 
appropriately express the same hope. 

Per. I shall be too gracious to suggest that 
Simplicus could well join us in this hope. 

Sim. I notice, gentlemen, that the apologists 
for the German people as contrasted with the 
Nazi party and the militarists of Germany are 
beginning to appear. 

Per. Is that true? They appeared in an 
earlier inning of the first World Series. To 
what specifically do you refer, Simplicus? 

Sim. I refer at the moment to an editorial in 
a recent issue of The Christian Millennium, a 
journal which flies the liberal flag. It appealed 
to me as being attenuation attenuated. 

Frus. This interests me. I have always been 
confused when this issue has been raised. Per- 
haps you can give me some light on the matter. 

Per. What, may I ask, was the editor’s con- 
tention? 

Sim. O, simply that “while Germany’s gov- 
ernment was moving toward aggressive militar- 
ism, her people were moving in the other direc- 
tion.” By reference to a study which has been 
made of election figures in Germany for a period 





, 


of sixty years down to 1933, the last “free” elec- 
tion, he undertakes to substantiate his case. 

Frus. As I get it then, the master race is un- 
able to control its masters? 

Sim. Yes, one might say so. The editor 
would not, of course, expose the weakness in his 
armor by allowing such a putting of it. 

Per. So far as practical results are con- 
cerned, what does it matter that the German 
people are with their masters only in the shoot- 
ing matches? The warmongers can’t shoot up 
the world without some help. And the help is 
always forthcoming. 

Sim. The editor minimizes the evidence fur- 
nished by “what somebody wrote in a book or 
what somebody said in a speech.” It seems that 
neither the militarists nor the philosophers, writ- 
ers, journalists, industrialists, Reichstag mem- 
bers, lecturers, politicians, statesmen, scientists, 
diplomats, and pedagogues of Germany speak 
for the dear people. Members of the master 
race for the most part belong to the Pure 
Thought Club; but their masters, to the Hell- 
raisers. 

Frus. There are those who feel that the lit- 
erature, the journalism, and the lecture platform 
of a people reflect that people’s ideational proe- 
esses. If not, what or who does? 

Per. Is it not true that for many years prior 
to 1933 every idea of Mein Kampf was given 
frequent and varied expression in Germany? 

Sim. Absolutely. He who runs may read, or 
rather he who reads had best prepare to fight 
or run. But the record does not seem to deter 
the apologists for the “German people.” 

Frus. You are talking about the record. 
What is the record? I must confess that I am 
not very familiar with it. 

Per. That’s a big order. It is expansive and 
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covers a long period of time. Furthermore, it 
In spite of the fact that we have 
We can only 


is convineing. 
been unable to take it seriously. 
sample it here. 

Sim. May I present exhibit A: “Life is essen- 
tially appropriation, injury, conquest of the 
strange and weak, suppression, severity, obtru- 
sion of its own forms, incorporation at the least, 
and in its mildest form exploitation”—Nietzsche 
(1844-1900). 

Per. Exhibit B: “War is the noblest and 
holiest expression of human activity.”—Jung 
Deutschland, official organ of Young Germany, 
October, 1913. 

Sim. Another: “The old churchmen preached 
of war as of a just judgment of God; the mod- 
ern natural philosopher sees in war the favor- 
able means of selection.”—Klaus Wagner, 1906. 

Per. Another: “Austria lacks a ruling race. 
Only the Germans ean rule in Austria.’”’—La- 
garde, 1891. 

Sim. Still another: “The victorious German 
people will be in position to demand that the 
menace of the French forever cease. France 
then must be crushed. We must demand further 
that so much of French soil be ceded to us as 
we shall need for final security . . . we would 
finally take such of her colonial possessions as 
we need.”’—Daniel Frymann, 1911. 

Per. Yet another: “If we take, we must 
keep ..., a process of expropriation should 
be inaugurated, by which the Poles and the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers would be gradually 
transported to the interior of the Empire, while 
Germans would replace them on the frontiers.” 
—Friedrich Lange, 1904. 

Sim. “Conquest in particular is always a 
funetion of the dominant race. . .. The pur- 
pose must be to crush the conquered people and 
its political and lingual existence.’—K. F. 
Wolff, 1913. 

Per. “Operations against the United States 
of North America must be entirely different. ... 
Our main factor is our fleet. . . . The United 
States at this time [1901] is not in position to 
oppose our troops with an army of equal rank. 
... As a matter of faet, Germany is the only 
great power which is in position to conquer the 
United States.”—Freiherr von Edelsheim, 1901. 

Frus. Did the United States need “conquer- 
ing” for some particular reason in 1901? 
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Per. Read “Operations upon the Sea,” by 
Edelsheim, from which I have just quoted. 

Sim. Another exhibit: “It is therefore the 
duty of everyone who loves languages to see that 
the future language spoken in America shall be 
German.”—Hiibbe-Schleiden, 1903. 

Per. “To what end have we the best army in 
the world? . . . We must get to work with the 
Pan-German idea.”—Tannenberg, 1911. 

Sim. “Let it be the task then of our diplo- 
macy so to shuffle the cards that we may be 
attacked by France, for then there would be 
reasonable prospect that Russia for a time 
would remain neutral.”—Bernhardi, 1911. 

Per. We might, Frustratious, also quote to 
the same general effect Hummel, 1876; Maxi- 
milian Harden, 1918; The Kaiser; Otto von 
Gierke, 1914; Hermann Oncken, 1914; Rev. 
Paul Conrad, 1915; Prof. R. Eucken; Prof. R. 
Huch, 1917; Adolph Lasson, 1914; Ludwig 
Woltmann, 1903; Theodore Springman, 1915; 
Fritz Bley, 1897; Treitscke, 1897; Von Biilow, 
ee 

Simm. Or Albrecht Ritter, 1914; Wilhelm 
Solf, 1916; Werner Sombart, 1915; Karl Kuhn, 
1915; The Crown Prince, 1913; Oskar Schmitz, 
1914; Max Gering, 1900; Joseph Reimer, 1905; 
F. Naumann, 1916; Kurt Eisner, 1915; J. 
Unold, 1899; W. Wintzer, 1900; von Heyde- 
brand, 1911; and from many reports, papers, 
and journals. 

Per. There is hardly any exhausting the 
sources of evidence as to what at least some of 
the “German people” have been saying and 
thinking. 

F Rvs. 
thought. 

Sim. German leaders, many of them not mili- 
tary men, have planned war, they have rational- 
ized and glorified it, and in its execution they 
have had the support of the German people. 
They for many years have been vocal about the 
matter and have meant what they said. Words 
and action concur. 

Per. You think, then, Simplicus, that even 
under the guise of Christian liberality it is plain 
bunk to contend that the master race is simply 
overmastered by its masters and coerced into the 
favorite outdoor sport of the masters, that of 
despoiling their neighbors? 

Sim. You put it very aptly, Perplexides. 


The record is more convineing than I 
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Frus. May I say, gentlemen, that I hope to 
have the pleasure of meeting you again. 
W. W. ParKER 
PRESIDENT, STATE COLLEGE, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 


CULTURAL LEND-LEASE 


WE shall soon be faced with a test of our 
ability to transfer the spirit and technique of 
military lend-lease to the realm of cultural and 
educational activities. If we are successful, we 
shall be making a contribution to a more durable 
peace than any we have yet enjoyed. Our pre- 
war cultural interchanges were informal, spo- 
radie, and apparently unproductive of favor- 
able results. The cumulative effect of total war 
in spreading and intensifying hate will make 
our task too much for casual, incidental, or 
irresolute moves in the direction of interna- 
tional reconciliation. There should be a definite, 
elaborate, and enthusiastic program of instrue- 
tion and indoctrination based on the ethies of 
the Golden Rule, in which field there need be 
no restraint or qualms of conscience—even 
though we are requested to embark on a formid- 
able program of propaganda. In this ease cer- 
tainly the end would glorify as well as justify 
the means. 

There has always been too little genuinely mu- 
tual appreciation of traditions and institutions, 
diet and household customs, religions and phi- 
losophies of life. Only minor efforts have been 
made among the nations to fuse ideals and 
ideologies, language patterns and communica- 
tion methods, ethical standards and daily modes 
of living. Not enough interest has been dis- 
played among the world’s intellectual and artis- 
tie leaders in patronizing and emulating each 
others’ achievements. Cultivating the ways and 
means of global co-operation and friendship 
through educational activities may soon become 
one of onr most challenging postwar problems. 

Now we are sending lend-lease substance to 
twenty-seven fronts. Without a moment’s delay 
we should plan to deliver to twice that many 
fronts the implements of civic, social, and moral 
rehabilitation. Our political and institutional 
policy-makers will have an assignment worthy 
of modern government at its best; and right here 
is an excellent opportunity for American democ- 
racy to rise to unparalleled heights. Something 
similar to this evidence of creative Christian 
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earnestness will be expected of us as a token of 
our sincerity and as a measure of our national 
honor and our humanitarianism. 

A few specific features in which we could en- 
gage are as follows:—subsidizing cultural pil- 
grimages on a seale that would match the current 
prodigious deliveries of troops and cargoes; 
translating and re-editing literary masterpieces 
for world-wide study and enjoyment; holding 
frequently more accessible cultural expositions 
for the enlightenment and pleasure of the 
masses throughout the world; cireulating more 
universally the findings of science and the 
achievements of the world’s greatest artists and 
musicians; financing educational missions to ob- 
serve how other countries manage the business 
of education; and scheduling to appear before 
local community audiences the poets, philoso- 
phers, statesmen, novelists, and prominent per- 
sonalities of all races and nationalities. We 
Americans can earn the good-will of the world 
by admiring, praising, and rewarding the intel- 
lectual accomplishments of other peoples. Since 
our language and ways of living are being 
adopted widely and since our material strength 
has been rushed effectively into the struggle to 
save civilization in two recent world crises we 
have an unexeelled chance to sponser and sup- 
port generously this postwar lend-lease project. 

In earrying out this program our purpose 
ought to involve youth primarily. Those whose 
ideals are high and whose attitudes of mind are 
still in the process of formation are the ones to 
win over to “back the attack” for international 
amity and moral fellowship. In the sensitive 
nerve cells of the children of this generation is 
our greatest hope of success in this enterprise. 
By capturing their imaginations and revealing 
to them the facts of history as they relate to 
the building of a world based on brotherhood 
and charity, we could discover how to proceed 
further with a detailed program. By preoccu- 
pying the minds of the world’s youth with 
absorbing social and scientifie problems we 
could forestall and neutralize any tendencies to 
wage destructive war. By showing eager stu- 
dents that objective war-making has to be 
learned with each new generation we could con- 
vinee them that we ean all learn to live peace- 
fully and harmoniously as well as quarrellingly 
and pugnaciously. 

It would be the purpose of a world-wide eul- 
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tural lend-lease system of action to carry the 
truth to the farthest corners of the world. It 
would be our responsibility to make it clear to 
all that the whole world is one neighborhood. 
Whatever administrative procedure is employea 
to co-ordinate the nations into a strong unit of 
efficient collaboration, it will become increasingly 
clear to all that swift communication and trans- 
portation are forces that make peace both neces- 
sary and possible. The earth is being revealed 
as small by aviators, geographers, and mariners, 
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The whole world is to be made available for all 
humanity to utilize and cultivate. Nothing helps 
anyone much that does not help everyone some, 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof,” in the service of which all sorts of 
people can learn to feel at home in the world 
and to round out lives of usefulness and satis- 
faction. 
CarRoLL D. CHAMPLIN 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Correspondence ... 





SHOULD WE INFLUENCE GERMAN 
EDUCATION? 

STEPHEN M. Corey in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 23, 1943, answers the question, “Should 
we influence German Edueation?” with a firm 
“No!” While the arguments with which he for- 
tifies his stand are good and sound, he implies 
.that since we should not take over their schools, 
we should leave their education entirely to the 
It is a far ery, however, from taking 
What 


lies between the two, it seems to me, offers a 


Germans. 
charge of their schools to doing nothing. 


much more promising starting point for a con- 
structive solution of the German problem than 
either one of the extreme opposites. 

Before I make any suggestion, I would like 
to explain in three sentences why we must get a 
certain hold of German edueation at any price. 

After 1918 one of the most powerful agencies, 
to undermine the Weimar Republic, was 
the German school system. There is a good 
chance that the German schools of today would 
become once more one of the primary rallying 
Es centers of the reactionary forees. At the same 
time, they would take away from us the new 
generation on which rests our hope for a new 


Germany. Our real problem is, then, How can} 


we influence the German schools without arous- 
ing from the start so much animosity that all 
our efforts would be futile? We can do it by 


dealing with the German teachers on an equal ) 


level. We want to become, not the superinten- 
dents and principals of their schools, but their 
colleagues, members of their faculties. A very 
friendly way of making this step acceptable to 
them and so of insuring their co-operation would 


be to justify it by pointing out the pressing 
need for mutual acquaintance. 

The task of the American teachers among 
their German colleagues and in the classroom 
would not be a simple one. While the technical 
difficulty created by the language will be a 
handicap, the essentials of a language can be 
learned in a rather short time, and if the lan- 
guage is the only hindrance and the atmosphere 
is otherwise favorable, students and colleagues 
will be helpful and understanding enough to 
reduce the difficulties to a negligible minimum. 
The real troubles will come from other quarters; 
they will result from the general situation in 
which the end of the war and the settlement of 
German affairs will put us in our relations to 
the German people. 
feel intense hatred against the Americans, much 
more so than in 1918, because they will have 
suffered indescribably from American bombs. 
Secondly, even if our peace-makers should try 
to base the treaty on understanding and recon- 
ciliation, there are some big lumps of brute- 
force policy which must be applied if we do not 
want to endanger the problem as a whole. 
Thirdly, conditions in Germany will not be 
straightened out as soon as the peace bells ring; 
there will be many dark moments for the Ger- 
man people in the years to follow when anarchy 
menaces their society and a feeling of frustra- 
tion destroys their zest in life. Considering 
these three points, our will to help and to ¢o- 
operate will often appear weak to their eyes, 
and our deeds will be received with suspicion 
and antagonism. 

Yet, while these factors certainly constitute 
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serious problems for the Americans who would 
be living among the Germans, they form at the 
same time a real challenge. For what we shall 
need then will be prophets everywhere in Ger- 
many who are able to explain our actions and to 
make them more palatable, and there is no place 
more suited for such purposes than the school. 
€QOne method by which the American teacher in 
a German school can serve his mission is by 
teaching in the classroom. Yet this method will 
have a comparatively small effect, for the simple 
reason that he will reach only a small part of 
the millions of children. Even if we operate 
our project on a large scale, involving thousands 
of teachers, we shall have probably only one 
American teacher at every average German high 
school and two or three at the large schools in 
the cities. (This statement of my general view 
on the project does not allow me to amplify 
the reasons of a more technical nature for con- 
fining it to German secondary schools, the 
pivotal points of the German school system.) 
Much more important than this direct method 
will be the indirect one of influencing the stu- 
dents by influencing their teachers. The Ameri- 
ean teacher’s battlefield will lie with the faculty. 
Here he will have to convince hostile minds of 
the helpfulness of the American treatment of 
Germany even if this treatment cannot always 
be of a smooth and lenient nature. His success, 
if he has any at all; will come only to a small 
extent from the weight of his arguments. It 
will stem to a much higher degree from the 
kind of personality he has. Because of this, I 
feel very hopeful as to the final outcome of the 
kind of experiment I am suggesting here. For 
I am very sure that the American teacher’s per- 
sonality will make a strong appeal to the Ger- 
mans. The uncomplicated and practical way in 
which Americans attack problems, their strong 
natural interest in their fellowmen, their 
straightforward and frank, yet not harsh or 
cruel, way of giving “people a piece of their 
mind,” and, above all, the moral strand powerful 
in most Americans’ nature will have an electri- 
fying effect on many Germans who ordinarily 
complicate practical problems unnecessarily, 
stay in the realm of theory when practical ap- 
plication is badly needed, attack the other fellow 
in their discussions with fine, concealed, and 
often poisoned weapons, and, above all, like to 
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believe that there is no faith in the good except 
as a cheap pretense for deceiving others as to 
one’s intentions. The daily association with 
Americans will assist in dispelling a picture that 
would paint the American government to the 
Germans as the great evil doer and the chief 
cause for their misery. In all of the thousands 
of faculties, the American teacher will help in 
an invaluable measure the small cirele of teach- 
ers who stand for reconciliation; he will sway 
in the right direction the minds of those who 
are irresolute and undecided, and he will, by 
his mere presence, make it impossible for 
nationalistic fanaties to offer to the pupils the 
caricature of the American nation which they 
would probably present if there were not a 
specimen of that nation running around in flesh 
and blood and bearing not the slightest resem- 
blance to that caricature. 

Because we have never tried a large-scale ex- 
periment of bringing parts of different nations 
into such close everyday contact, we cannot 
grasp the abundance of benefits that would grow 
out of it. In conclusion: the people who are 
startled by the novelty and seope of schemes 
such as the one here under discussion should 
consider the size and complexity of the German 
problem. Then they will recognize that the 
time-honored tricks of diplomacy would be 
doomed to failure, and that only new methods, 
based on ‘courage and imagination, will solve 
the problem. 

OsKAR OPPENHEIMER 

PARSONS COLLEGE, 

FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


IN SUPPORT OF MR. CROSS 


I SHOULD like to say a few words commending 
the article by Neal Cross, Greeley, Colorado, in 
ScHoou AND Society, February 26. Among the 
great number of writings appearing recently on 
the subject of the “re-education of Germany,” 
this article, it seems to me, is one of the best. 

In general, one might say that writers who 
attempt this subject usually only reveal their 
own gross ignorance and their own need of re- 
education. It seems to me that Mr. Cross has 
not fallen into this error. He has quite correctly 
pointed out that the criticisms that Nazism levels 
against Democracy are not inherent faults of the 
system but rather the results of corrupt poli- 
ticians and the meddling of selfish interests. 
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To use for true education those years in 
which men are forcibly confined either to bore- 
dom, loneliness, or labor, is indeed praiseworthy. 
Mr. Cross also points out quite correctly the dif- 
ference between the immigrant and the Axis 
prisoner. In the latter case the material should 
be sufficiently mature and decidedly factual. 
Americanization material has often been woe- 
fully deficient in this respect, and only the im- 
migrant’s strong desire to learn the foreign lan- 
guage and realize his dreams, coupled with the 
fact that he has had very little book-learning 
and hence looked upon educated people willing 
to instruct him as superior beings, endowing 
them with a sort of halo, has made him immune 
to much of the childishness and immaturity en- 
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countered in such material. I happened to do a 
little of such teaching myself last year and I felt 
ashamed of the kind of stuff that was offered 
them. However, I admit that they seemed not 
to mind it and cheerfully read, “John polishes 
his shoes every day.” 

Such a course as Mr. Cross proposes, if wisely 
directed, could indeed aid greatly in bringing 
about mutual understanding and world peace, 
especially if the students be allowed to express 
themselves and if the instructor is not dogmatic 
but himself willing to learn; if, in other words, 
our best theories of liberal education are fol- 
lowed. ; 

ELsE M. SALESKI 

Huron (8S. D.) COLLEGE 





NEWSPAPER TASTES OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 
TuatT the newspaper occupies a strategic posi- 
tion in the molding of publie opinion goes with- 
The only question that arises is, To 
The national elec- 


out saying. 
what extent does it succeed ? 
tions of 1934 and 1936, to mention only two, 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the press may paint and preach one way but the 
general publie will think and act in an entirely 
different way. One may well ask, “Is this due 
to such counteracting influences as the radio and 
the magazine article, or is it due to the peculiar 
newspaper reading habits of the American pub- 
lic?” One thing is certain and that is that the 
daily paper does not mold publie opinion on 
every issue. Indeed, on some of the most im- 
portant issues the American people seem to do 
their own thinking. Perhaps it is because they 
are quick to sense the difference between news 
and propaganda and, with characteristic Yankee 
stubbornness, they react contrariwise to the 
propaganda motif. 

An opportunity to study the newspaper read- 
ing habits of high-school pupils, who, after all, 
are not much different from their parents in 
their thinking and living habits, presented itself 
to the writer in carrying out a project sponsored 
by the Judd Club of the University of Chicago. 
The survey was made in a typical urban high 


school before Pearl Harbor and, therefore, rep- 
resents the reading habits of high-school pupils 
in normal times. It embraced 330 boys and 392 
girls, or a total of 722 pupils, selected at random 
from grades 9 to 12 inclusive, distributed as fol- 
lows: 9th grade, 122; 10th grade, 251; 11th 
grade, 187; 12th grade, 162. The total enroll- 
ment of the school is about 1,800. It is typically 
American, and the pupils are drawn from sub- 
stantial homes, mostly from families of the 
upper laboring class, skilled mechanies, police- 
men, firemen, motormen, small tradesmen, and a 
sprinkling of professional people. 

The school has a large up-to-date library. It 
subscribes to more than 50 weekly and monthly 
periodicals, to one local newspaper, and to The 
New York Times. Pupils use the school library 
frequently for reference purposes, and they are 
urged to consult the daily newspapers by their 
teachers of history and government. 

The survey revealed that only 23 pupils out 
of the 722, or a mere three per cent, do not read 
any newspaper at all. Seventy-eight per cent 
do their newspaper reading at home, while nine- 
teen per cent read the papers either in the school 
library or both in the library and at home. The 
proportions in these respects are about equally 
divided between boys and girls. It is interesting 
to note, however, that 69 per cent of the pupils 
read more than one daily paper. Obviously 
there are many homes in this group which sub- 
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scribe to a morning and to an afternoon news- 
paper. 

The amount of time the pupils devote to news- 
paper reading is most revealing. It may be 
typical of adolescent youth, but it is also typical 
of the American tempo. and one 
tenth per cent spend less than fifteen minutes 
on their newspaper; 51.1 per cent devote 15 to 
30 minutes to it; 26.3 per cent spend from one 
half hour to an hour; and only 5.4 per cent 
give it an hour or more. 

The fact that some pupils spend an hour or 
more in reading the daily paper does not neces- 
sarily mean that they get more serious material 
out of it than those who spend fifteen minutes 
or less. But the fact that more than half of the 
high-school pupils devote only between 15 and 
30 minutes to current reading indicates that the 
daily press does not offer much of interest to the 
average high-school boy and girl. On the other 
hand, bearing in mind the crowded daily pro- 
gram of the average high-school youth, perhaps 
this is the optimal time he should devote to this 
kind of reading. He has his studies to look 
after, his radio, his household chores, his recre- 
ation, and his outside work, in many eases, to 
attend to. Therefore, 15 to 30 minutes may be 
about all the time he should give to the daily 
news. 

Whether girls show better taste than boys in 
their reading of the news will be discussed later. 
It is interesting to note at this stage, however, 
that 58 per cent of the girls as compared with 
43 per cent of the boys spend from 15 to 30 
minutes on the daily news, whereas 40 per cent 
of the boys as compared with 20 per cent of the 
girls devote from a half hour to an hour or more 
to it. This may simply mean that the paper 
carries material which is of greater interest to 
the boy than to the girl, such as the sporting 
page, for instance. 

Except for this one phase, it appears that 
there is no appreciable difference between boys 
and girls in the method or plan of reading. 
Thus with respect to the plan used, exactly 19.5 
per cent of the boys and 18.5 per cent of the 
girls declared that they glance at the headlines 
only. Sixty-four per cent of the boys and 52 
per cent of the girls read everything bearing on 
their special interests. Ten per cent of the boys 
and 12 per cent of the girls stated that they read 
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almost everything thoroughly, while 46 per cent 
of the boys and 48 per cent of the girls con- 
fessed that they had no special reading plan. 
It should be noted, however, that 25 per cent of 
the girls as against only 16 per cent of the boys 
read the front page thoroughly. This fact, 
coupled with the additional fact that somewhat 
more girls than boys read almost everything 
thoroughly, gives us the first inkling to that 
feminine flair for thoroughness, at least during 
the adolescent years, which makes the girl a bet- 
ter student than the boy and accounts for the 
presence of so many more girls than boys on the 
high-school honor roll. The ratio, to be exaet, is 
about two to one. 

The vast majority of the pupils covered by 
85 per cent—declared that they 
benefited in their: school work by reading the 
newspapers. Here the boys outnumbered the 
girls, the percentages being 92.3 of the former 
and 78.8 of the latter. 

When we turn to the reasons given by the 
pupils for reading the daily papers, we find that 
the securing of information is listed as foremost 
by 535, or 74 per cent; and here again the num- 
bers are divided in equal proportion between the 
boys and girls—73.4 per cent of the former and 
74.7 per cent of the latter. Almost the same 
number of girls and boys read the newspaper 
for entertainment, the percentages being 29.6 
and 29.1 respectively. On the other hand, more 
boys than girls read the paper to pass the time 
away, the percentages in this case being 14.0 of 
the former and 8.0 of the latter. It is gratifying 
to note that very few of the pupils read the daily 
paper because the teachers require it. The num- 
ber is only 29 out of the 722 embraced by this 
survey. On the other hand, 23 per cent of the 
girls and 15 per cent of the boys claim that they 
read the daily newspaper “just as a habit.” 

It is a popular superstition that women are 
more gullible than men. Whether there is any 
foundation for this belief is difficult to say. At 
any rate, it does not seem to hold true for girls 
of high-school age. For, in reply to the ques- 
tion whether they generally believe what they 
read in the newspapers, 85 per cent of the boys 
declared that they do whereas only 61 per cent 
of the girls made this confession. The total of 
both boys and girls was 73 per cent. 

It is evident that among adolescents, boys 
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seem to be less discriminating than girls and this 
again may account, in part, for the superiority 
of high-school girls as compared with boys in 
general scholarship. This fact may contain a 
wise hint for the advertiser. You can make 
adolescent boys nibble, perhaps, but girls ap- 
parently are far more cautious. 

In turning to the parts of the newspaper 
which high-school pupils always or nearly al- 
ways read, some startling facts are revealed. 
They should be of prime interest to the pub- 
lisher no less than to the advertiser and to the 
writer’ of special feature articles. The break- 
down is presented in Table I and the figures 


are given in terms of per cents. 


TABLE I 
Parts OF NEWSPAPER ALWAYS OR NEARLY ALWAYS READ 
(Figures in terms of per cents) 


Newspaper Part Boys Girls Total 
Ri RN 5 u'n cid scoercames 98.9 94.8 96.8 
Ce SOCIO ob ss cane canse 100.0 79.1 89.3 
ee ee err eee ee 87.3 73.1 80.1 
ee Se 87.6 65.5 76.3 
Moving-picture news ....... 81.6 64.9 73.1 
Pere eee ree 78.0 63.0 70.4 
Ne re ee re 66.4 §6.3 61.2 
News items inside ......... 56.5 65.5 61.1 
Industry and science ...... 48.0 27.4 37.5 
POGRCOPERE PASS occcccvivvsss 26.3 38.9 32.7 
ES Er een 36.2 Bt.4 31.9 
BOVOrTIGRMONtS 2.2 cccs cee. 28.8 32.6 30. 
Pa 35.0 25.8 30.3 
SS eter ee 2.0 46.2 24.5 
a ere 21.8 27.4 24.5 
SE: Do bcasiee anal es 3 42.1 21.6 
SND hea atnvo.s'k's'as beeline 24.8 16.3 20.2 
RUMEN. bin hea o die hess can emis 21.2 18.2 19.7 
ogo ve bah ntataig eae 14.4 23.4 18.9 
co Mt, EEOC 17.2 17.1 17.2 
RERNODE DOGS: 6 ics sccicsess 16.7 17.3 17.0 
CO are ore 9.6 22.8 16.3 
IIR 04's <9 Ww, o'6 wie keto 7.9 23. 15.7 
OR Pe 14.4 15.2 14.8 
Household hints .......... 6 28.0 14. 
CE, obs acuskwaenwanad 13.3 13.0 13.2 
SED ak o's oh sea aes ea ee 9.9 15.5 12.7 
eT , SAC er seer 13.8 9.0 11.4 
Rr ere 8.2 13.9 11.1 
NS rae 11.0 9.5 10.2 
TPOIRIRIEOEE ko v4 0 a'en ee teee 6.5 Ee 9.1 
Mee OWE oc cccwcissoes 12.4 pe 6.6 
a ae 4.3 6.6 5.8 


| 


The revealing facts in the figures in Table I 
are as follows: 


(1) Girls are inclined to be less superficial than 
boys or, shall we say, less lazy, and are more in- 
clined to turn to the inside of the newspaper for 
additional news items, the ratio being 65.5 per cent 
of the former as against 56.5 per cent of the latter. 

(2) Many more girls than boys read the editorial 
page, almost 39 per cent of the former as against 
26.3 of the latter. Also proportionately more girls 
than boys read the news about the government. 
Does this mean that women as a class do more 
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serious reading than men, or does it mean, as sug- 
gested at the beginning of this article, that men are 
less inclined than women to let others formulate 
their opinions for them? Nevertheless, the fact 
that 32.7 per cent of high-school boys and girls, 
ages 15 to 18, read the editorial page at all is most 
encouraging. It is doubtful whether a larger per- 
centage of the adult population reads that page. 

(3) With true femininity, more girls than boys 
read the advertisements and the religious news, al- 
though it is surprising that the percentage is not 
considerably larger than appears in this survey. On 
the other hand, with true masculinity, more boys 
than girls read such items as financial news, want 
ads, lost-and-found notices, moving-picture, theater, 
radio, and crime news, shipping news, and, of course, 
the comic section. 

(4) As is characteristic of the feminine mind, 
many more girls than boys read the personals 
column, fashions, poetry, obituaries, and, of course, 
the gossip column. 

(5) There is no getting away from the early 
start girls make in reading those items fhat are 
of peculiar interest to the woman, such as house- 
hold hints, fashions, and the woman’s page in gen- 
eral. 

(6) As a match to the above, far more boys than 
girls read items dealing with accomplishments in 
science, aviation, and industry. 

(7) Almost three times as many girls as boys are 
interested in education. 

(8) Confirming the general belief that girls are 
inclined to think of the future both sooner and in 
larger numbers than boys, we have the fact that 
11.7 per cent of the girls as against 6.5 per cent of 
the boys read news items dealing with occupations. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the reading 
habits of American high-school boys and girls 
are, on the whole, wholesome and indicate the 
healthy state of mind of American youth. They 
are not over-serious. In normal times there is 
no reason why they should be. Neither are they 
flighty and seatterbrained. That so many of 
them show an interest in matters which pertain 
almost exclusively to the life and problems of 
adulthood is rather encouraging and leads us to 
believe that the welfare of the nation is in safe 
hands. To be sure, this survey embraced high- 
school pupils only, and they are somewhat select, 
since they represent the upper 75 per cent of the 
nation’s youth. On the other hand, it would be 
interesting to carry on a similar survey among 
a cross-section of the average American popula- 
tion to determine whether the newspaper tastes 
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of adults differ markedly from those of high- 


school youth. Gustave A. Ferncotp 
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Amy. Darkness over Germany. Pp. 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green. 1944. 


‘‘The Child’s Day in School.’’ Curriculum Bul- 
letin, No. 6, Board of Education of the City of 
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A “prelude to the 50th class reunion” in 1945, this 
is a somewhat unusual record of a somewhat unusual 
class: there has been “not a black sheep in the 
flock’’; 20 of the 24 members then living were pres 
ent at the 40th reunion in 1935 (a “depression” 
year); the class has surpassed all other alumni 
groups in 100-per-cent contributions to college enter- 
prises; one third of the members now living have 
been listed in “Who's Who in America.” The edi- 
tor, a distinguished horticulturist and the author of 
many widely read books on gardening and fruit- 
growing, in preparing and publishing at his own ex 
pense this “composite memoir,”’ has chronicled his 
classmates’ doings since their graduation and re 
counted anecdotes of their college work, their college 
pranks, and their college teachers ‘way back in the 
early years of the “gay ‘nineties.” (A suggestion 
for other alumni groups in the age-brackets, 70 
years and upward.) 
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Wartime—Part-Time Work of Students in Pub 
lic Secondary Schools of Baltimore, Md. Pp. 46. 
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91. The Common 
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wealth Fund, 41 East 57th St., 
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with mental health in England during the successive 
phases of the first four years of World War II and 
with the outlook for the remainder of the war and 
the postwar period. 
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Ghetto. Pp. 28. Published by the Yiddish 
Scientific Institute—YIVO, .and distributed by 
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York. 1944. 
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Opportunities for the Improvement of High School 
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19. 1944. Paper, $2; cloth, $2.50. 
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Pin-up picture for the man who “can’t afford” 


to buy an extra War Bond! 


OU’VE HEARD PEOPLE SAY: “I can’t afford 
to buy an extra War Bond.” Perhaps 


you’ve said it yourself . . . without realizing 
what a ridiculous thing it is to say to men who 
are dying. 


Yet it is ridiculous, when you think about 
it. Because today, with national income at an 
all-time record high . . . with people making 
more money than ever before... with less and 
less of things to spend money for. . . practically 
every one of us has extra dollars in his pocket. 


The very Jeast that you can do is to buy an 


extra $100 War Bond... above and beyond 
the Bonds you are now buying or had planned 
to buy. In fact, if you take stock of your re- 
sources, you will probably find that you can 
buy an extra $200... or $300... or even $500 
worth of War Bonds. 


Sounds like more than you “can afford?” 
Well, young soldiers can’t afford to die, either 
-.. yet they do it when called upon. So is it too 
much to ask of us that we invest more of our 
money in War Bonds... the best investment 
in the world today? Is that too much to ask? 


Let’s all BACK THE ATTACK 


The Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc. 


This‘is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of 
Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 











